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Extra large full- Mitre 
width drawer construction 


Concealed 
full-length 
interlocking 
Spline 


Pressure pinned 
& triple locked 
corner 


Stretchers 
lock-pinned 


Typical construction features 


of Carrom wood furniture 


Why wood. humaine. 


Only wood furniture has warm beauty combined 
with lasting durability. Wood is pleasant to touch, 
rich in appearance, easy to keep clean and pol- 
ished. Wood takes heavy punishment. It is difficult 
to mar, scratch or dent and will outlast other 
materials many times over. Wood is beautiful. 
Wood is economical. 


Carrom Furniture is made of beautifully grained 
Select Northern Hard Birch, the finest and strong- 
est of woods. It is constructed in a manner that 
assures long, trouble-free service, even though 
subjected to extremely hard usage. And Carrom 
Furniture is finished with Enduro, a strong, hard, 
durable finish, which not only protects against 
scratches, burns and stains but also brings out 
warmth and beauty, adding new distinctive lustre. 
in Carrom you find the styling you want—tradi- 
tional or modern; standard or special. Make your 
choice of furniture Carrom Wood Furniture. Write 
today for our complete, illustrated catalog. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Ludington, Michigan 


itustrated are a few of the many 
Carrom wood furniture designs. 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF 
i ae ee 
CRANE, KIEHLER & KELLOGG 
O'’DELL, HEWLETT & LUCKENBACK 
associated architects 
A. F. CAUGHEY : 
mechanical engineer 
0. W. BURKE COMPANY 
general contractor 
SHAW-WINKLER, INC, 
plumbing contractor 
NELSON COMPANY 
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SPARKLING GEM ON DETROITS CIVIC PLAZA 


e Centered in Detroit’s multi-million dollar Civic 
Plaza is the recently dedicated auditorium which 
is destined to become the focal point of the city’s 
cultural interests and activities. Its gem-like ex- 
terior is of Georgia white marble with Swedish blue 
pearl granite, faceted to enhance its brilliance. The 
completely air-conditioned interior is equipped 
with facilities for diversified performances, 
from operas and symphony concerts to recitals 
and lectures; from dramas and motion picture 


iy os 
SLOAN 


spectaculars to radio and television broadcasts. 
Richly upholstered seating is provided for nearly 
3000 persons on the main floor and in the balcony. 
Detroit cars may go directly down to a two-level 
underground garage or to a large open parking 
area. Cars from the Canadian shore, through a 
highway tunnel, may proceed directly into the 
garage or up to the surface parking area. As are 
thousands of other fine buildings, this ultramodern 
auditorium is equipped with sLoaN Flush VALVES. 


BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


° ae 


a 
VALVES ~ 
FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY =, / 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS —— 3 _ 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic shower HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 


ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


\ \\ ANS ‘ Write for completely descriptive folder 
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DOUBLE DECK DINING 
FOR VILLANOVA 


A rapidly expanding student population, 
made up of several groups, presented 
Villanova with the initial problem of 
greater food production and then, serv- 
ice to three separate dining points. Two 
floors of Dougherty Hall were selected 
for dining—the first for on-campus and 
off-campus students, and the second for 
college athletes and faculty. In the in- 
terests of economy and efficient oper- 
ation, Blickman designed, built and 
installed a single modern, stainless steel 
kitchen to serve all dining areas by 
means of a system of mechanized belts 
and subveyors. 


The key to the entire operation is cen- 
tralization. The vegetable preparation 
area is close to the steam cooking equip- 
ment; meat preparation is within a few 


Blickman-Built 


feet of the range and roasting sections. 
Butchering is done in a special 50° tem- 
perature room adjacent to the meat 
refrigerator. For efficient flow, pass- 
thru warmers and refrigerators are lo- 
cated in the wall between the serving 
counters and the kitchen. Even the 
coffee service has been given a new 
twist. Coffee is made in large urns in 
the kitchen...then it passes through spe- 
cial piping to counter dispensing sta- 
tions. Soiled ware is delivered by belts 
and subveyors to one centralized dish- 
washing area. 


You too may have all the advantages of 
Blickman’s modern stainless steel 
kitchen equipment. For complete infor- 
mation write to S. Blickman, Inc., 2801 
Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 


BLICKMAN 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


Look for this symbol of quality 





VEGETABLE PREPARATION AND 
COOKING AREA. Preparation area feeds 
into cooking area for easy flow. Special 
table with trough in center takes potatoes 
from peeler. 


DISH PANTRY. 10 x 18 foot crevice-free 
table in center receives all soiled ware. 
Subveyor at right delivers ware from up- 
Stairs dining area. Center of table cut out 
for operators. 


MEAT PREPARATION AREA. Stainless 
steel gas ranges and fryers at rear. Note 
entire bank is positioned on elevated tile 
base for sanitation. Cook's table includes 
built-in rounded corner bain marie. 
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Among the Authors 


ARTHUR V. WILKER, whose advice to small 
nonaccredited colleges hoping for financial sup- 
port from industry appears on page 19, has 
long had dual interests: education and business. 
The graduate of a small college, Baldwin- 
Wallace, the head of its chemistry department 
for three years, and a trustee for 30 years, Mr. 
Wilker qualifies as a spokesman on education. 
He began his business career in 1910 as a 
chemist in the Cleveland plant of the National Carbon Company, 
Inc. Promotion followed promotion and in 1944 he became presi- 
dent of the company. The following year he was named vice presi- 
dent of the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, and he was 
in on the beginning of the U.C.C. Educational Fund. He has out- 
side interests as well, one of which is growing prize gladioli. 


A. Vv. Wilker 


EDWARD S. BABBITT, controller at Mount 
Holyoke College, went about the matter of 
retirement planning for the nonteaching per- 
sonnel as a man of wide business experience 
would logically go about it. He tells his specific 
and concise approach to the problem on page 
22. Mr. Babbitt, from 1946 to 1953, was con- 
troller and general auditor for Western News- 
paper Union, Inc., a manufacturer and jobber 
for the publishing and printing trade with $24 million in annual 
sales, 20,000 customers, 1500 employes, and branches in 47 Amer- 
ican cities. He has served as an accounting consultant to large con- 
cerns through the years. 


E. S. Babbitt 


W. A. DAVENPORT, superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds at Brown University, presents 
the pro’s and con’s of contract painting in a 
well documented article on page 44. He began 
his plant career as draftsman for the buildings 
and grounds department at the University of 
Michigan in 1922, worked up to assistant 
superintendent there, and in 1929 moved to 
Michigan State as superintendent. He went to 
Brown in 1944, and his article is based largely on his experience 
there. Mr. Davenport is active in physical plant association affairs 
and has assisted the state of Rhode Island as examiner in physical 
plant operations. He collects antique keys and likes to restore 
clocks and jewelry to prime condition. 


W. A. Davenport 


K B. H. PLATT, business manager at Iowa State 


» College, Ames, knows there is always occasion 
for argument when it comes to centralized or 
decentralized maintenance work, particularly on 
a large campus. On page 46, he discusses the 
partial decentralization plan of maintenance and 
repair services on Iowa State's far-flung campus. 
Mr. Platt took his civil engineering degree 
there and, after seven years’ experience as a 
design and construction engineer in Chicago, became village engi- 
neer and then village manager of Wilmette, a North Shore suburb 
of Chicago. He has been at Iowa State for 20 years, the first nine 
as superintendent of buildings and grounds. 


B. H. Platt 
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SMALL-AREA BUILDINGS... 


d 





COMBINATION SCRUBBER -VAC! 








Today, even buildings with but 2,000 to 15.000 sq. ft. of floor space 
can reap the labor- saving, cost-reducing benefits of combination- 
machine - scrubbing. Here's a Combination Scrubber -Vac, Model 
118P at left, that’s specially designed for such buildings. This 
Scrubber-Vac, which has an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time required with a conventional 
18-inch machine and separate vac unit. 





Model 418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and picks up (damp-dries 

the floor) — all in one operation! Maintenance men like the con- 

venience of working with this single unit . . . the thoroughness with 

which it cleans . . . and the features that make the machine simple 
to operate. It’s self-propelled, and has a positive clutch. 
There are no switches to set for fast or slow—slight pres- 
sure of the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired 
rate. The powerful vac performs efficiently and quietly. 
Compactly built, the 4/8P also serves advantageously in 
larger buildings for the care ‘of floors in narrow aisles and 
congested areas. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and intermediate 

operations, and in self-powered as well as electric models. From this 

complete line, you can choose the size and model that’s exactly right 

for your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). It’s also good to know 

that you can lease or purchase a Scrubber-Vac, and that there's a Finnell 

man nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper use 

of the machine and to make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 

Also can be used consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or 

for dry work — steel- Finnell System, Inc., 4401 East Street. Elkhart. Indiana. Branch Offices 
wooling, et cetera (Powder Dispenser in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 

is an accessory) 


,BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Screening Students 


Question: Should selection by state sup- 
ported institutions of higher education be- 
come more refined as the volume of eligible 
candidates increases?—B.D., W.Va. 


ANSWER: No more perplexing ques- 
tion is before our state universities and 
colleges today than this one. Perhaps, 
even by posing it we suggest either 
that the nation’s physical resources are 
insufficient to provide a higher educa- 
tion for every person capable of bene- 
fiting from one or that our society 
cannot much longer assimilate the 
ever-increasing percentage of degree 
holders who will appear if college 
entrance is not severely restricted. 

Certainly we recognize, if our pres- 
ent criteria of selection are to prevail, 
that the taxpayer must be convinced 
of the necessity of paying a bill for 
higher education many times greater 
than the one to which he is now ad- 
justed. 

Similarly, the college end prod- 
uct—the graduate—if more of his 
kind are to be educated at public ex- 
pense, must justify the preferential 
treatment he has received by becoming 
a better contributor than ever to the 
community and economy. A dilemma 
is shaping up: Either we accept the 
mounting cost burden of a broadening 
higher educational program or we 
deny applicants of little more than 
average potentialities access to a col- 
lege experience. 

Practical men, however, cannot sus- 
pend judgment on the screening issue 
from fall to fall as the tide of applica- 
tions rolls in. Unavoidably, and rather 
generally, their answers to the ques- 
tion must be Yes. Shortages of quali- 
fied faculty, limited campus facilities, 
and inadequate operating funds are 
creating a situation that dictates higher 
standards of selection even when off- 
cers who administer the policy deplore 
the discriminatory philosophy that 
prompts their action and have mis- 
givings about its results. 

Nevertheless, some circumstances 
exist in which “eligible” candidates 
need not receive as ruthless a rejec- 
tion as in others. Within state sup- 
ported higher education a great oppor- 
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tunity is now unfolding to distribute 
its load more sensibly and equitably. 
By permitting institutions with enroll- 
ments of less than 1500 to accept more 
students, requirements per capita for 
state support will fall, general instruc- 
tion will improve by reflecting better 
balance in offerings, student life will 
grow more attractive, specialists on the 
faculty will be happier with their 
environment, and college towns will 
take greater pride in the cultural asset 
within their boundaries. 

Junior colleges outside great popula- 
tion centers can be made more com- 
petent to share in the task of college 
preparation for the first two years. 
Universities with five digit enroll- 
ments can, without subtlety, discour- 
age the prospective “Gentleman C” 
enrollee by purging the ranks quickly 
of “probationals” and erratic perform- 
ers whose aspirations for college are 
predominantly social. Teachers colleges 
can alter recruitment emphasis by 
counseling away from their doors stu- 
dents with personality defects and poor 
aptitudes for child guidance. Scientific 
schools can lift even higher the cutting 
scores they always have used to bring 
their enrollments within the practical 
bounds set by the state for their highly 
subsidized operations. 

In the upsurge of admissions it is 
too soon to tell whether or not a pub- 
lic revolt might form against more 
drastic methods of restriction. Tradi- 
tional American behavior suggests, 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 











however, that the education of an elite 
at public expense is never popular. 
Often careful screening is alleged to 
be undemocratic and unwholesome. 
Administrators in state institutions 
must constantly be sensitive to any 
incipient rebellion directed against new 
and strange selection formulas lest they 
lose many of the gains that have 
accrued to higher education from hav- 
ing a public willing to tolerate intel- 
lectual distinction if it can be leavened 
with advancing college opportunities 
for all—GLEN C. TURNER, controller, 
Colorado State College of Education. 


Education of “the Many” 


Question: Is it proper, as is frequently 
argued, that education of “the many” is a 
responsibility of the tax supported rather 
than of the publi lleges and univer- 


sities? —S.D., Calif. 

ANSWER: I do not feel that it is 
either “proper” or true that education 
of “the many” is a responsibility of 
the tax supported rather than of the 
nonpublic colleges and universities. It 
is rather a question of each institution 
serving its constituency and commu- 
nity as best it deems able. 

Several of our largest universities 
are independent, while others are pub- 
licly supported. Nearly every independ- 
ent college looks back on a period of 
growth in size. Many independent 
colleges and universities have grown 
rapidly or are now in a period of sub- 
stantial growth. New independent in- 
stitutions are being created. Publicly 
supported institutions are in the same 
position. 

Actually, our system of higher edu- 
cation in this country relies on growth 
both by independent and public col- 
leges and universities. In terms of our 
educational needs, one cannot say that 
either is “for” any one segment of our 
population. Our basic educational 
philosophy, tax laws, and common 
sense encourage and support the idea 
of making the most effective use of 
our educational resources to meet our 
total needs, with part of these resources 
being independent and part public— 
EDWARD K. CRATSLEY, vice president, 
Swarthmore College. 
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Before you decide on Gymnasium Seating ...GE7 A B/D FROM WAYNE 





Bakersfield (Cal.) High School 


gave spectators complete 
safety with Wayne 
Rolling Gymstands 


Clayton (Mo.) High School 


made its handsome 
gymnasium even 
more attractive with 
Wayne Rolling 
Gymstands 


Santa Fe (N.M.) High School 


found initial economy and 
long service life with 
Wayne Rolling 
Gymstands 


All new 1957 Rolling 
Gymstand Catalog 


Write for it! 


You get much more than a competitive price when you 
invite Wayne to bid. For no other gymnasium seating—at 
any price—gives you so much for your money—in engineer- 
ing—appearance—performance. For example. . . Exclusive 
Rotating Alignment Frames keep rows constantly parallel, 
assures smooth, easy opening and closing with no jam- 
ming. Select woods, fine finishing and a completely vertical 











front when closed provide a handsome appearance. Closed 


Riser Board Construction keeps spectators safe and 
secure, conceals framework from view and adds to 





GYMSTANDS - 


the attractiveness when stands are open. And, sight- 
line design gives each spectator a full view of the playing 
floor. No other maker has pioneered as many engineered 
advances as Wayne. 


FOR NEW CATALOG 57, SALES OR SERVICE WRITE: 


WAYNE 


Wayne Iron Works—146 N. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Penna. 


ROLLING FOLDING PARTITIONS -@ OUTDOOR GRANDSTANDS 


VISIT WAYNE AT A.A.S.A. ~ ATLANTIC CITY — FEB. 15 TO 20 — BOOTH NUMBERS H-1-3-5 
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It makes sense... 
DOLLARS and 


If you can buy paint with built-in engineered 
qualities and they save you money, to boot — 
it sure makes sense to look into it! 
Take Barreled Sunlight ENGINEERED Paints. 
These heavy duty paints for industrial, institutional and 
commercial buildings are not just residential paints with 
different labels. They are paints especially formulated for 
rugged service by America’s most experienced maintenance 
paint specialists. 
These paints are “engineered” in two important ways: 
First, they are engineered to stand heavy use or special 
conditions. These engineered factors save you money by 


lengthening service life . . . reducing the frequency of repainting. 


Second, Barreled Sunlight Paints are engineered to save you 
money in the actual painting. By engineered improvement in 
paint flow and paint coverage, Barreled Sunlight Paints 
actually reduce labor hours . . . save labor dollars which today 
are at least 80% of total painting costs. The net result is a 
lower on-the-wall paint cost in spite of Barreled Sunlight’s 
sometimes higher per-gallon cost. 


SENSE! 


Paint Engineering 
Assistance... 


A Barreled Sunlight Sales Engi- 
neer will be glad to prore what we 
say. On your wall — in your 
plant, he will show how Barreled 
Sunlight “Engineered Paints” 
can save you important money. 
He will also be glad to show you 
how Barreled Sunlight “Engi- 
neered Color’ can increase both 
livability and efficiency for you. 
For complete information just 
write: Barreled Sunlight Paint 
Co., 35-A Dudley St., Providence 
1, Rhode Island. 


WA 
*Barreled2 


Barreled Sunlight 722 


FOR A BETTER LOOKING, LONGER LASTING PAINT JOB AT LOWER COST 
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The Sweetheart of Sigma Phi 


Sigma for Style and Phi for Function. (For brevity’s 
sake, we left off the last letter — Delta for Durability.) 
Fraternities are Greek to us, but we know our furniture. 
New Contract-Americana, for instance, is head of its 
class. The case pieces (6027 Desk and 6024 Chest) have 
drawer fronts, sides and tops of fabulous Fiberesin, the 
mar-resistant panelling that won’t burn, can’t stain. 


Being solid plastic, beautifully wood-grained, there are 
no laminations to separate or become unsightly. Black 
tubular steel frames, smartly contemporary, are 
Bonderized for protection against rusting, chipping, 
cracking and peeling. Required Reading: Troy’s special 
Contract - Americana folder and price list. Write for your 
copy today, or visit our contract showrooms. 


1wWe TROY. SUNSHADE COMPANY 


TROY, 
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Best for them 
Begt for YOU! 





They Use Our 
Hand Dryers: 


It's a case of AIR versus towels, 
Air is cheaper, cleaner . . . and 


a ey, trouble-free! 
he 


INSTALL 


Save up to $600 per year per unit! Install high-speed 
WORLD Hand Dryers that dry as fast as towels at a 
tiny fraction of towel cost! Keep your washrooms clean 
and sanitary with fully-guaranteed WORLD Dryers. 


The Dryer Proved Best by U.S. Government Pest 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





WORLD DRYER CORPORATION 
616-22 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation send me copies of 
letters from users, also folder of facts including 
ost-saving figures and full details on your FREE-TRIAL offer. | 


FURNITURE 


Wall-Saving 
Easy Chair 


No. 610 
Also available, a wide 
assortment of chairs 
and tables for dor- 
mitory, social room, 
dining room and other 
uses 


See your dealer or 
write us for our dis- 
tributor’s name 


AMERICAN 


CHAIR COMPAN 





Sa ON UB AY Ce TU See ee 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


PERMANENT DISPLAYS: Chicago — Space 1650, Merchandise Mart 
New York — Decorative Arts Center, 305 East 63rd St. (9th Floor) 


Miami — 3900 Biscayne Boulevard ® Boston — 92 Newbury Street 


Those who 
make a living 
feeding or 
housing 

know the value 
of interior 
design... 

by mandel 


Mandel Brothers Contract Division 
has long been management’s source 
for the best in interior design, 

as well as functional, up-to-date 
furnishings. Mandel Men have helped 
many realize the most from building 
or remodeling budgets. 

When yours is a problem of making 
your premises more inviting, 


call a mandel man. 


Experienced in Designing and Furnishing 
Complete Installations 





Pe) 
omc brothers 


GB Atv 8 Glass Executive Manager 





@ Povert & Lederer ALA / Director of Cosign 


@ Free R Vande Scnag! | Sales Manager 
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WEIS 


N ENAME 


2MPARTMENTS 


Porcelain enamel fired on steel at 155O° 


Weis Vitre-Steel compartments are porcelain SPECIFICATIONS: Panels, stiles 

? : and doors shall be flush construction, and 
shall be made of two face plates of not less 
than 18-gauge enameling iron with formed 
edges, cemented under pressure to fiberboard 
core and joined by welding abutting edges at 
suitable intervals. Edges shall be bound 
with die-drawn stainless steel moldings inter- 


enameled inside and out for a lifetime of beauty and utility. 
Exposed surfaces are then refired in your choice of 


Weis Vitre-Steel colors. Glass hard, AA Grade, acid-resisting 
locked under tension onto formed edges, 

Vitre-Steel withstands not only normal everyday usage, mitered and welded at corners and welds 

; i ; ground smooth. Partitions and doors shall 

but is highly resistant to acids, cleaning compounds finish 1” thick; stiles shall finish 114” thick. 


and even defacement. Perfect for hospitals, schools, offices, All surfaces, concealed and exposed, shall 
receive a vitreous porcelain enamel ground 
factories ... wherever you install them. Available in ceiling-hung coat. All exposed surfaces shall then be given 
. . a cover coat, in a color selected from the Weis 

type as shown, or floor-braced styles. color chart of decorator colors. 
Doors shall be hung on wets gravity hinges 
WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG with upper hinge mounted in recess in edge 
of door. Doors shall be fitted with slide bar 
latch, combination keeper and bumper and 
coat hook with rubber-tipped bumper, all to 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. be brass, chromium plated. Latches and coat 
1107 Weisteel Building, Elkhart, Indiana hooks shall be attached with theft-resistant 


screws. 


COMBINATION CUTOUT 


| 

COMBINATION DOOR 
COAT HOOK 

| m/ AND BUMPER | 
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Now our floors keep 
their “New Waxed Look” 
for months! 





with a NEW Buffable Synthetic Finish 


Personnel responsible for floor maintenance have long 
wished for a floor finish that would hold its initial clear, 
lustrous appearance. They wanted a finish that would be 
G strongly resistant to scuffing, scratching and wear. Their wish 


is now a reality with New STYLE. 


Maintenance of STYLE is easy, because it can be buffed and 
POLYMERIC FINISH maintained as you would a wax finish—or can be maintained 
as a hard-gloss type finish. 


A demonstration of StyLe on your floor will 
convince you; it’s free—just tear out and mail 
coupon, VesTaL, Inc., 4963 Manchester Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


VESTAL + incorporated 
4963 MANCHESTER AVE., ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


Gentlemen: I'd like a free demonstration of your new STYLE 
floor finish 

Nome 

Company 

Address 


City 


re 
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SAMSONITE SUPPORTS OVER 1,200 
POUNDS IN REMARKABLE TEST! 


It’s the Strongest 
Folding Chair 
for Every Use! 


Imagine—the world-famous Wazzan Troupe 
put their combined weight of more than 1200 
pounds on this all-steel Samsonite chair! 


Yet, remarkably enough, it didn’t buckle one 


bit—stayed as strong and firm as ever! 


Here is extraordinary proof that Samsonite is 
the sturdiest, most practical folding chair you 
can have. It’s the smartest, too—designed in 
10 beautiful decorator colors that transform 
every room with new richness and bright- 
ness! Order Samsonite for every use —the 
only all-steel folding chair that brings you all 
of these quality features: 





Chip-resistant baked enamel finish * Safety- 


guard seat hinges * Reinforcing steel cross 
braces on chair legs * Bonderized to resist 
rust * Electrically welded tubular steel con- 
struction * Comfort-curved seat back and 
design * Replaceable plastic feet + Will not 
tip, tilt or wobble + Easy, compact folding 
Heavy-duty vinyl upholstery at no extra cost. 


Samsonite 


ALL STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 
IN 10 DECORATOR COLORS 





Shwayder Bros., Inc., Institutional Seating Division, Dept. CU1, Detroit 29, Mich. Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage, C u ure and Card Tables and Chairs for the Home. 


Also available in Canada through Samsonite of Canada Ltd. Queens Highway East, Stratford, Ontari 


Don’t Forget to Visit the Samsonite Booth #L-2 at the NEA Show, February 15-20 at Atlantic City! 
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In your 

statistical 

laboratory try 

this totally automatic 
calculator... 

The new Monro-Matic Duplex 
actually adds as it multiplies, 
adds as it divides, stores and 


“remembers” intermediate results 
applying to the final answer. 


speed STUDENTS’ figure-work 


The revolutionary single keyboard calculator 
speeds and simplifies all figure-work, with auto- 
matic squaring, automatic zeros and decimals. 


Push a key . . . automation takes over, puts the 
answer into the dials in split-second time. 
Students in Agriculture, Business Administra- 


tion, Chemistry, Engineering and other depart- 
ments conserve hours of study time with the help 
of these newest, fastest Monro-Matic Calculators. 

Why settle for less than Monro-Matic, the cal- 
culators with automation, the preferred invest- 
ment, assurance against obsolescence for years. 


See the MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING - 


ADDING 


* ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS" 
with NEW GOLDEN GLOW 


Your customers will appreciate these finer saltine 
crackers. They're tastier, flakier and snapping 
crisp. These top-quality crackers are always 
perfect in our moistureproof cellophane packets. 


*Premium Snowflake Saltine Crackers in the Pacific States 
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To 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Name 
Firm 


Address 


City .. 





instruction in which Mitche 


great flexibility 


“85% of professional motion 





BIG ROLE FOR 
U.S.C. CINEMA 
DEPARTMENT 


University Benefits From Greatly 
Extended Use of 35mm and 16mm 
Mitchell Motion Picture Cameras 


One of the most startling developments among the 
cinema departments of colleges and universities is 
the increased contribution which the campus film 
unit has made to the field of higher education 


A leading example is the University of Southern 
California where students using professional 
Mitchell motion picture cameras film a remarkable 
range of subjects. Films are created for classroom 
instruction, public relations, sports events, campus 
activities, scientific research, audience reaction 
research, entertainment, television and industry 


Mitchell cameras meet an extreme range ot film- 
ing requirements No othe single camera has 
proven so flexible in use as these easy operating, 
trouble-free 35mm and 16mm cameras which con- 
sistently deliver the highest quality film 


For information about Mitchell cameras, write 
todav on vour letterhead 


Widely diversified filming conditions are covered in 


cameras demonstrate their 





award winner, Dr 


Peabody and TV “Emmy” 


Baxter, being filmed 
the education TV and Radio 
Center of Ann Arbor 





Mitchell camera focuses on operating room as medical 
instruction film is made by Department of Cinema at U. S. C 





Students from all over the 
world attend U. S. C. to 
learn the latest techniques 
of 16mm and 35mm cine- 
matography. 





666 WEST HARVARD STREET 
ENDALE 4.CALIFORNIA 


ble Address: ““MITCAMCO 


pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchel 


, 
i 
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Labor Wants a Voice 


in Educational Policy Making 


LOUIS HOLLANDER 


President, New York State C.1.0. Council 


BOARDS OF TRUSTEES OF OUR COLLEGES AND UNI- 
versities are, in all but a few cases, restricted to busi- 
nessmen and successful professionals. This reflects 
itself in the continued existence of financial and social 
barriers that prevent the majority of qualified Ameri- 
can youth from achieving an adequate college educa- 
tion. It reflects itself in the fact that out of 185! 
institutions of higher education in this country only 
some 75 have established programs in workers’ 
education and industrial relations. 

For more than a hundred years, the organized 
labor movement in this country has been guided by 
a belief that education of the people and government 
by the people must run parallel. It seems to labor 
that just as all groups in the population should have 
a voice in government, so they should have a voice 
in the governing of our educational institutions. 

This is necessary not only as a recognition of labor's 
proper rdle in our industrial society but in recognition 
of the proper rdle of the schools themselves. There 
can be no question that colleges and universities must 
serve the needs of the community. This means that 
their programs and policies must be geared to meet 
those needs and not to conform to the wishes of a 
select group. 

I have had a gratifying response to remarks on 
this subject made at the American Council on Edu- 
cation meeting in Chicago last fall. However, much 
of this interest is based on the same faulty assump- 
tion that accounts for the unrepresentative makeup 
of most boards today, #.e. that the selection of trus- 
tees should be determined by the possibility of direct 
financial assistance to the school as a result of the 
appointment. In considering the possibility of adding 
labor representatives to their boards, many educa- 
tors seem to be thinking mainly of the possibility of 
uncovering new sources of endowments. 

The possibility of some well established unions 
giving financial aid to colleges and universities is 
certainly not out of the question. As a matter of fact, 
this has been done in a number of instances. But 
the possibilities of such aid are more limited than 
most people seem to think. Labor unions are not 
profit making organizations. Their reason for exist- 
ence is to provide essential services and protection 
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tor their members and, even with stringent economy 
this consumes most of their dues income. 

There are, of course, in the case of most unions 
well founded pension and welfare trusts, but these 
monies, while they may be invested with various 
limitations, cannot be distributed except to provide 
statutory benefits the union has won for its members. 

But labor's purpose in asking representation in the 
governing bodies of colleges and universities must 
be considered beyond any possibility of financial 
assistance. The selection of trustees should not be 
based primarily on thoughts of material support. 
Labor's point is that the American labor movement 
now shares with business, agriculture and the profes- 
sions a partnership in shaping the nation’s destiny. 

Through their taxes, which go to schools either in 
direct aid or through tax exemptions, and through 
the tuition they pay for their children, who now 
comprise the bulk of the student body in many 
schools, individual members of unions now give sup- 
port to higher education. 

But the main case for giving labor representation 
rests on the need of the schools themselves to keep 
pace with the world around them. Their mission is 
to turn out graduates who have the knowledge and 
skills that our industrial society requires and who 
have the understanding that will enable them to 
function as useful constructive citizens. 

In this showdown period in world history, when 
events race toward a climax in a contest between 
democracy and totalitarianism, we as a democracy 
will be strong to the extent that all qualified people 
have access to a full education. We cannot make a 
first-class nation with second-class people. We can- 
not have first-class people unless they have first-class 
education and first-class institutions to give it to them. 

The time has come when educators and labor have 
to sit down and earnestly work out some basis for 
close cooperation and planning. Labor expects that 
the colleges and universities will recognize that 
an educated labor movement is an essential, if not 
the most essential, social institution in a time of 
struggle between democracy and communism and 
that it has a right to a democratic representation and 
a definite voice in educational policy making. 
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Food Service Problems 


A RECENT STUDENT RIOT OVER FOOD SERVED IN THE 
men’s residence halls at the University of Michigan points 
up a hazard faced by all food service operators, the difh- 
culty of satisfying the clientele. The menu that caused the 
disturbance—spaghetti, cheese and pudding—does seem 
to be somewhat short of dietary balance and imagination; 
even so, it hardly merited a riot. 

Every year, somewhere, college students seem deter- 
mined to prove themselves immature. A year or so ago, 
panty raids were the overt act demonstrating that college 
students are still kids. Perhaps this year the secret weapon 
will be the outbreak of “food riots” similar to that at the 
University of Michigan. 

College administrators should not view with indifference 
any widespread criticism of the food service. Prompt in- 
vestigation should be made and inadequate service and food 
and improper sanitation should be corrected immediately. 
At the same time, college executives should avoid hitting 
the panic button every time a student fusses about food 
The finest clubs, restaurants and hotels have the same prob- 
lem of trying to satisfy patrons, but somehow they con- 
tinue to grow and prosper. 


Campus Civil Liberties 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
Union, Prof. Louis M. Hacker, dean of Columbia Univer- 
sity School of General Studies, has directed a study titled 
“Academic Freedom and Civil Liberties of Students.” 
As a result of the study, basic principles regarding stu- 
dent organizations, publications, discipline and_ political 
been recommended 
significant principles follow: 


activity have Some of the more 

|. Student government should be established at each 
college, with the electorate consisting of the entire stu- 
dent body. 

2. Students should be free to organize and join associa- 
tions for educational, political, social, religious, culrural and 
other lawful purposes. 

3. All student organizations should be required to regis- 
ter, with an appropriate faculty-student committee, their 
names, purposes, by-laws, officers and activities, but need 
not furnish a list of members. 

4. Students should be free to join political, social and 


religious groups, but the college should acquaint the stu- 


dents with the nature of the organization and causes that 
may be soliciting their support. 

5. Colleges should avoid rigid and complete control of 
campus publications. 

6. No disciplinary action should be taken against a stu- 
dent for engaging in off-campus activities, such as political 
campaigning, picketing or public demonstrations, pro- 
vided the student does not claim to speak for the college. 

7. The administration should exercise care in making 
the student's campus record available to the outside world. 

8. No student should be expelled or suffer similar dis- 
ciplinary action unless he is advised of specific charges and 
is offered a full hearing to answer the charges. 

As in all such proposals, it will not be easy to find all 
issues black or white. There will be gray areas in which 
good judgment and tact will be necessary on the part of 
both college administrator and student to avoid serious 
conflict. Certainly a definite policy on student civil liber- 
ties is preferable to no policy at all. Experience will prob- 
ably suggest areas in which modifications of the original 
statement of policy need to be made. 


Purchasing Technics 


IN THE PAST TWO DECADES GREAT IMPROVEMENT HAS 
been made in the purchasing technics of colleges and uni- 
versities. Part of this advance may be due to the pressures 
resulting from the increasing complexity of school ad- 
ministration and the resultant substantial increase in the 
volume of purchasing transactions. 

For several years a special committee of the National 
Association of Educational Buyers has been in the process 
of preparing a purchasing manual for college and univer- 
sity administrators. As yet, the manual has not seen the 
light of day. 

In the meantime, some institutions have moved in the 
direction of coordinating and organizing their purchasing 
policies and technics. A recent, most effective example 
is the purchasing manual developed at Emory University 
under the direction of Charles W. Hayes, purchasing agent, 
and Charles O. Emmerich, business manager. The- manual 
should prove to be of real value within the purchasing 
department, but, important, it will help other administra- 
tors and academic departments of Emory University gain 
an understanding and appreciation of the function of the 
purchasing department. In that sense, the manual becomes 
a public relations tool of the purchasing office. 
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SOME QUESTIONS 
for SMALL COLLEGES 


A. V. 


Trustee, 


? 


THERE WAS A TIME WHEN I ACCEPTED 
accreditation without question as indi- 
cating that accredited colleges were 
good and acceptable and those that 
were not accredited were not. Closer 
association with colleges and univer- 
sities developed during the last four 
or five years has changed that concept, 
but, instead of bringing clarification, 
the final result has been confusion. I 
have almost come to the conclusion 
that accreditation and the method of 
carrying out accreditation have about 
passed the limit of their usefulness. 


IS THERE RHYME OR REASON? 


In one instance I am told a college 
is not accredited because its library 
contains fewer than 50,000 volumes. 
Yet, in looking through the statistics 
in the 1956 edition of “American Col- 
leges and Universities,” I find there 
are a number of accredited colleges 
with libraries of fewer than 50,000 
volumes, among them one that has 
recently reached the status of accredita- 
tion with only 1300 volumes. 

In another instance I am told that 
a certain college could be accredited 
provided it managed to get together 
an endowment of $500,000. In an- 
other instance the figure was $1 mil- 
lion. Yet well known colleges and 
universities of all sizes and kinds and 
reputations have little or no endow- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the “World 
Almanac” lists fewer than 400 col- 
leges with endowments in excess of 
$1 million. This means that many 
hundreds of colleges have income 
from such sources of less than $40,000 


From a paper presented at the workshop 
sponsored by the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges, Springvale, Maine, 
August 1956. 
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WILKER 


Union Carbide Educational Fund, New York 


per year—a relatively small percentage 
of the total required. 

There was a time when endowments 
played a major part in meeting the 
educational cost of our colleges, but 
that time is past. Inflation, plus the 
small return now received from capital 
funds, has introduced a question mark 
as to their importance in the financial 
structure of higher education. It now 
takes endowments in the order of mil- 
lions to be truly effective. For this 
reason my own company has declared 
against that kind of giving and has 
substituted for it the annual grant-in- 
aid. 

I should much prefer a college that 
can show a year-after-year grant-in-aid 
income of $40,000 or more than to 
find a college spending its efforts in 
developing an endowment of $1 mil- 
lion. In the first instance, the college is 
spreading seed for further germination; 
in the other instance, it is merely tend- 
ing a growth already matured. 

Too, I am told that faculty-student 
ratios play an important part in the 
accreditation of a college, yet I find 
that these vary by tenfold. And while 
I am on the subject I may as well de- 
clare myself to the extent that to me 
the percentage of Ph.D’s making up 
the faculty is not necessarily the meas- 
uring stick of the excellence of the 
teaching done there. 

My first job after graduation from 
college and technological institute was 
that of chemistry teacher in a small 
college in Indiana. That college, ac- 
cording to present-day standards, 
would not be granted regional accredi- 
tation, yet I recall many faculty mem- 
bers of such stature that any college 
of today would be delighted to have 
them. There was only one Ph.D. 


among them, but they were dedicated 
and significant teachers. 

We all wish we could develop cti- 
teria that would be the true measure 
of scholastic excellence because, in the 
ultimate analysis, the test of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. By that I do 
not mean what the catalog contains 
or claims but what kind of an educa- 
tion the graduates take with them 
when they leave. Buildings, grounds, 
equipment and endowments are not 
necessarily an assurance of high scho- 
lastic endeavor. 


BASED ON STATISTICAL VALUES? 

I am not arguing against regional 
accreditation, neither am I underesti- 
mating the value of the training lead- 
ing to a PhD. Let us keep them, 
however, in proper perspective. We 
need some method by which the excel- 
lence of colleges and universities can 
be judged, and no doubt the persons 
responsible for accreditation of the 
various associations are doing their 
best, consistent with the tools and 
rules at their disposal. It is to be 
regretted that accreditation is appar- 
ently based largely on statistical values 
rather than upon the judgments of 
scholastic excellence. Perhaps to do 
the latter would be too difficult and 
time consuming a task. It does seem 
to me that various regional associa- 
tions should reconcile their points of 
view so that accreditation in California 
means the same thing as accreditation 
in Maine. 

Industry has every right to raise 
its eyebrows and to wonder what 
it is all bout. All this may be per- 
fectly valid, yet as long as the present 
status of accreditation exists, the col- 
lege must accept accreditation as its 
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goal, or learn how to live without it 

-which may be very difficult. 

At the Arden House meeting of two 
or three years ago sponsored by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education 
and attended by a sizable cross section 
of men in high places in industry, a 
report was proposed including a section 
stating that only accredited colleges 
and universities should be included in 
one’s charitable giving. Fortunately, 
that was modified to a recommenda- 
tion urging all colleges desiring finan- 
cial support to strive for accreditation 
as soon as possible. Whether or not 
you like it, the lay mind does not 
understand che true meaning of accred- 
itation but does accept it as a measure 
of scholastic excellence. 


NOW FOR NONACCREDITED SCHOOLS 

Now, I shall try to convey my own 
thinking in connection with what in- 
dustry might expect of an “unaccred- 
ited” college in order to become inter- 
ested in the financial support of such 
an institution. I do not speak for 
industry; I am merely speaking for 
one individual and for one industry, 
but my remarks are based upon con- 
versations that I have shared during 
the past year or two. I have the feeling 
that very few people in industry would 
take exception to the generalized state- 
ments that I intend to make.. 

After studying this problem of finan- 
cial assistance to education for the last 
four or five years, I have found that 
a college with a mentally well equipped, 
physically healthy, energetic president, 
backed by a capable, willing and dedi- 
cated board of trustees, seldom finds 
the going too rough to accomplish, 
within reason, what it thinks is neces- 
sary for the well being and growth of 
the college. The college president and 
the board of trustees complement each 
other. Neither can be effective with- 
out the other. Any board of trustees 
that conceives that it has fulfilled its 
obligation by finding and electing a 
president is a long way from carrying 
out its real obligation. 

It is difficult to find a man of capa- 
bilities willing to reconcile himself to 
the financial remuneration of college 
president possible under today’s con- 
ditions. One of the toughest jobs in 
the country, and one of the hardest 
adequately to fill, is that of president 
of a small college. 

A carefully selected board of trus- 
tees, however, takes rank of equal im- 
portance with the selection of a col- 
lege president. Too often the selection 
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of a trustee is based upon the theoreti- 
cal value of his influence, coupled with 
a desire on the part of the college to 
build the necessary political fences 
with respect to the particular denomi- 
nation to which the college might be 
related. 

I am not decrying the influence or 
value of the church in connection with 
higher education; I am merely saying 
that there is such a thing as paying 
too much for either. As a matter of 
fact, 1 am decrying the well known 
fact that the churches have, by and 
large, deserted the colleges they were 
largely instrumental in starting and 
have left them to fend for themselves, 
although I do know there is a growing 
concern in that regard with perhaps 
the promise of a return to better days. 

The value of a board of trustees does 
not depend upon its size or upon the 
number of distinguished and honored 
men making up the board, but upon 
those with sufficient dedication really 
to do the kind of a job their assign- 
ment calls for. A dozen or so working 
members with a sense of responsibility 
mean more than several times that 
number of men of reputation and po- 
sition and title who, complacently, ac- 
cept the trusteeship of the college as 
an honor and who manage to grace 
the annual meeting with their digni- 
fied presence. 

Therefore, if 1 had any interest in 
the financial support of a particular col- 
lege, the first thing that I should want 
to know would be whether the college 
has a reasonably capable president 
and whether it has an adequate board 


of trustees (men of dedication coupled 
with a willingness to work), and 
whether the president and the board 
work together. 

The second thing that I should like 
to know is the kind of a faculty the 
college has. By that I do not mean the 
number of degrees held, but the atti- 
tude of the faculty toward their educa- 
tional responsibility. In the ultimate 
analysis the faculty represents the only 
vital asset of the college. If it is made 


up of men with a yearning to teach, 
of men with an intense interest in the 
individual student, and of men with 
sufficient stature not to allow their 
financial handicaps to color their every- 
day thinking, then I don’t care how 
much endowment the college has, or 
how many volumes there are in the 
library, or how many beautiful build- 
ings there are on the campus—I know 
that it is a good college. 

On the other hand, if the faculty 
allows its financial and everyday pres- 
sures to reach a point where they 
become embittered, cynical and suspi- 
cious, and merely go through the mo- 
tions of teaching, then I don't care 
what other assets are available—to me 
that’s a poor college. 


ARE ALUMNI AND CITY FRIENDLY? 


The next thing that would interest 
me would be the extent to which a 
college has utilized the resources at 
hand. I refer to the alumni and to the 
college community. If the alumni have 
shown little or no financial interest in 
their college, it would be pertinent to 
know why. Is it because they think 
that their college is not worthy of their 
interest, or is it because (and this rea- 
son is the more likely one) its efforts 
in gaining their support have not been 
adequate? 

From men of industry I have heard 
a great many comments regarding this 
matter of alumni interest. It seems to 
be foremost in the thinking of many, 
and I cannot urge colleges too strongly 
to do all that is reasonable in stimu- 
lating financial interest in their alumni 
groups. 

The 
within 


major zone of influence lies 
a radius of 100 miles of the 
college community. In many instances, 
more than 50 per cent of the resources, 
students and financial support reside 
right in the immediate community. If, 
when investigating a particular col- 
lege, one finds a hostile, critical or 
indifferent community atmosphere, I 
should like to know the reason. If 
a college cannot gain the support of 
those who live next door and have a 
stake in its existence, this raises doubts 
as to whether the college should be 
eligible for outside financial support. 

All too often I have sensed a social 
cleavage between community and col- 
lege. As long as that exists, little can 
be done to improve the financial situa- 
tion. On the other hand, I have found 
towns where they talk of their college, 
not the college, and in all such in- 
stances it is not surprising to learn 
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that the financial difficulties are not 
necessarily of major significance. Every 
community should be, and could be 
made, proud of the college within its 
environs, but that much-to-be-desired 
status is not going to be reached by 
figuratively putting the college on a 
high tor with walls around it. There 
must be intercommunication. In order 
to gain the interest and good will of 
the community, the college should 
show an interest in the affairs and the 
people of the community. 

It is only reasonable for industry to 
ask: “How well has a college plowed, 
fertilized, seeded and harvested its own 
land?” 

The next thing that I should like 
to know is how much initiative and 
imagination have been displayed by 
administration and faculty in using 
and developing the educational tools 
at their disposal. The conformity of 
undergraduate higher education in 
this country is a matter of concern to 
me. It almost seems as if every indi- 
vidual and every thought are tested 
in a standard mold and, if they don’t 
fit, a little bit is lopped off to make 
them fit. The results are that one 
catalog reads like another and that one 
graduate looks and talks like another. 

Attempts are made to standardize 
students in the same manner as the 
curriculum. While it is undoubtedly 
necessary from a practical standpoint 
to establish scholastic standards based 
upon the student of average ability, I 
see no reason why exceptional students 
should be held to that average. 

In discussing this problem with the 
larger colleges and universities I am 
universally given the answer that to 
handle exceptional students in an ex- 
ceptional manner is too costly. With 
that I am in disagreement. I see no 
reason why the talents of the incoming 
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freshmen should not be appraised and 
their courses so arranged as to bring 
out to the full degree their excep- 
tional talents. I can see no reason to 
hold them to the usual study load of 
15 hours and thus deny them the 
opportunity for browsing. During the 
undergraduate years I am for education 
in breadth, rather than education in 
depth. 

The smaller colleges have within the 
limits of their resources greater pos- 
sibilities for the exceptional handling 
of the exceptional scholar than do the 
larger universities. 


MAKE EACH SCHOOL DISTINCTIVE 

If I were a president or a member 
of the faculty of a small college I cer- 
tainly would stretch my imagination 
to the full extent in order to determine 
what I could do to make my college 
different and not perpetuate it as a 
smaller edition of the hundreds of the 
larger ones already in existence. 

When one stops to think of the 900 
and some regionally accredited colleges 
in the United States, one is almost 
appalled by the fact that, in an over- 
whelming majority of cases by class, 
one is just like another. It is true, 
however, that a few have ignored the 
conformities and traditions that have 
for decades been limiting the possi- 
bilities of American higher education, 
and it is also interesting to note that 


they have done pretty well for them- 
selves by doing so. 

It would also be of considerable in- 
terest to note to what extent attempts 
have been made to stimulate the in- 
terests and imagination of the people 
of the community, such as offering 
adult education, night courses, special 
courses developed for direct and im- 
mediate service to a particular indus- 
try or business. There is much that the 
small colleges can do to lift themselves 
from the level of mediocrity. Any in- 
dustry, in order to exist, must without 
cease investigate, probe and experiment 
in order to keep its place in the sun. 
The colleges, and particularly the small 
colleges, can only live and prosper by 
doing the same thing. 

I would like to leave one thought 
with you. That is that, in spite of what 
I have said, it is my firm conviction 
that in this country we have the finest 
system of higher education of any 
country in the world—but the physi- 
cists, the metallurgists, the chemists, 
and the mathematicians have changed 
the course of civilization. We either 
swerve with it or perish. Our hope 
for survival lies within the borders of 
the imagination and flexibilities of our 
colleges and universities and the edu- 
cated men and women that they pro- 
duce for us. If they fail to adapt them- 
selves, either quantitatively or quali- 
tatively, there remain doubts of our 
survival. The men of the smaller col- 
leges and universities represent the 
seed beds of higher education. It is 
logical to assume that the future growth 
of higher education in this country is 
dependent upon their survival. I am 
sure this can be accomplished, but it 
is only going to be accomplished by 
each assessing his own possibilities and 
resources and utilizing them to the full 


extent possible. +# 
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goal, or learn how to live without it 

-which may be very difficult. 

At the Arden House meeting of two 
or three years ago sponsored by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education 
and attended by a sizable cross section 
of men in high places in industry, a 
report was proposed including a section 
stating that only accredited colleges 
and universities should be included in 
one’s charitable giving. Fortunately, 
that was modified to a recommenda- 
tion urging all colleges desiring finan- 
cial support to strive for accreditation 
as soon as possible. Whether or not 
you like it, the lay mind does not 
understand the true meaning of accred- 
itation but does accept it as a measure 
of scholastic excellence 


NOW FOR NONACCREDITED SCHOOLS 

Now, I shall try to convey my own 
thinking in connection with what in- 
dustry might expect of an “unaccred- 
ited” college in order to become inter- 
ested in the financial support of such 
an institution. I do not speak for 
industry; I am merely speaking for 
one individual and for one industry, 
but my remarks are based upon con- 
versations that I have shared during 
the past year or two. I have the feeling 
that very few people in industry would 
take exception to the generalized state- 
ments that I intend to make.. 

After studying this problem of finan- 
cial assistance to education for the last 
four or five years, I have found that 
a college with a mentally well equipped, 
physically healthy, energetic president, 
backed by a capable, willing and dedi- 
cated board of trustees, seldom finds 
the going too rough to accomplish, 
within reason, what it thinks is neces- 
sary for the well being and growth of 
the college. The college president and 
the board of trustees complement each 
other. Neither can be effective with- 
out the other. Any board of trustees 
that conceives that it has fulfilled its 
obligation by finding and electing a 
president is a long way from carrying 
out its real obligation. 

It is difficult to find a man of capa- 
bilities willing to reconcile himself to 
the financial remuneration of college 
president possible under today’s con- 
ditions. One of the toughest jobs in 
the country, and one of the hardest 
adequately to fill, is that of president 
of a small college. 

A carefully selected board of trus- 
tees, however, takes rank of equal im- 
portance with the selection of a col- 
lege president. Too often the selection 
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of a crustee is based upon the theoreti- 
cal value of his influence, coupled with 
a desire on the part of the college to 
build the necessary political fences 
with respect to the particular denomi- 
nation to which the college might be 
related. 

I am not decrying the influence or 
value of the church in connection with 
higher education; | am merely saying 
that there is such a thing as paying 
too much for either. As a matter of 
fact, | am decrying the well known 
fact that the churches have, by and 
large, deserted the colleges they were 
largely instrumental in starting and 
have left them to fend for themselves, 
although I do know there is a growing 
concern in that regard with perhaps 
the promise of a return to better days 

The value of a board of trustees does 
not depend upon its size or upon the 
number of distinguished and honored 
men making up the board, but upon 
those with sufficient dedication really 
to do the kind of a job their assign- 
ment calls for. A dozen or so working 
members with a sense of responsibility 
mean more than several times that 
number of men of reputation and po- 
sition and title who, complacently, ac- 
cept the trusteeship of the college as 
an honor and who manage to grace 
the annual meeting with their digni- 
fied presence. 

Therefore, if I had any interest in 
the financial support of a particular col- 
lege, the first thing that I should want 
to know would be whether the college 
has a reasonably capable president 
and whether it has an adequate board 


of trustees (men of dedication coupled 
with a willingness to work), and 
whether the president and the board 
work together. 

The second thing that I should like 
to know is the kind of a faculty the 
college has. By that I do not mean the 
number of degrees held, but the atti- 
tude of the faculty toward their educa- 
tional responsibility. In the ultimate 
analysis the faculty represents the only 
vital asset of the college. If it is made 


up of men with a yearning to teach, 
of men with an intense interest in the 
individual student, and of men with 
sufficient stature not to allow their 
financial handicaps to color their every- 
day thinking, then I don’t care how 
much endowment the college has, or 
how many volumes there are in the 
library, or how many beautiful build- 
ings there are on the campus—I know 
that it is a good college. 

On the other hand, if the faculty 
allows its financial and everyday pres- 
sures to reach a point where they 
become embittered, cynical and suspi- 
cious, and merely go through the mo- 
tions of teaching, then I don't care 
what other assets are available—to me 
that’s a poor college. 


ARE ALUMNI AND CITY FRIENDLY? 

The next thing that would interest 
me would be the extent to which a 
college has utilized the resources at 
hand. I refer to the alumni and to the 
college community. If the alumni have 
shown little or no financial interest in 
their college, it would be pertinent to 
know why. Is it because they think 
that their college is not worthy of their 
interest, or is it because (and this rea- 
son is the more likely one) its efforts 
in gaining their support have not been 
adequate? 

From men of industry I have heard 
a great many comments regarding this 
matter of alumni interest. It seems to 
be foremost in the thinking of many, 
and I cannot urge colleges too strongly 
to do all that is reasonable in stimu- 
lating financial interest in their alumni 
groups. 

The 
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major zone of influence lies 
a radius of 100 miles of the 
college community. In many instances, 
more than 50 per cent of the resources, 
students and financial support reside 
right in the immediate community. If, 
when investigating a particular col- 
lege, one finds a hostile, critical or 
indifferent community atmosphere, | 
should like to know the reason. If 
a college cannot gain the support of 
those who live next door and have a 
stake in its existence, this raises doubts 
as to whether the college should be 
eligible for outside financial support. 

All too often I have sensed a social 
cleavage between community and col- 
lege. As long as that exists, little can 
be done to improve the financial situa- 
tion. On the other hand, I have found 
towns where they talk of their college, 
not the college, and in all such in- 
stances it is not surprising to learn 
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that the financial difficulties are not 
necessarily of major significance. Every 
community should be, and could be 
made, proud of the college within its 
environs, but that much-to-be-desired 
status is not going to be reached by 
figuratively putting the college on a 
high tor with walls around it. There 
must be intercommunication. In order 
to gain the interest and good will of 
the community, the college should 
show an interest in the affairs and the 
people of the community. 

It is only reasonable for industry to 
ask: “How well has a college plowed, 
fertilized, seeded and harvested its own 
land?” 

The next thing that I should like 
to know is how much initiative and 
imagination have been displayed by 
administration and faculty in using 
and developing the educational tools 
at their disposal. The conformity of 
undergraduate higher education in 
this country is a matter of concern to 
me. It almost seems as if every indi- 
vidual and every thought are tested 
in a standard mold and, if they don't 
fit, a little bit is lopped off to make 
them fit. The results are that one 
catalog reads like another and that one 
graduate looks and talks like another. 

Attempts are made to standardize 
students in the same manner as the 
curriculum. While it is undoubtedly 
necessary from a practical standpoint 
to establish scholastic standards based 
upon the student of average ability, I 
see no reason why exceptional students 
should be held to that average. 

In discussing this problem with the 
larger colleges and universities I am 
universally given the answer that to 
handle exceptional students in an ex- 
ceptional manner is too costly. With 
that I am in disagreement, I see no 
reason why the talents of the incoming 


freshmen should not be appraised and 
their courses so arranged as to bring 
out to the full degree their excep- 
tional talents. I can see no reason to 
hold them to the usual study load of 
15 hours and thus deny them the 
opportunity for browsing. During the 
undergraduate years I am for education 
in breadth, rather than education in 
depth. 

The smaller colleges have within the 
limits of their resources greater pos- 
sibilities for the exceptional handling 
of the exceptional scholar than do the 
larger universities. 


MAKE EACH SCHOOL DISTINCTIVE 

If I were a president or a member 
of the faculty of a small college I cer- 
tainly would stretch my imagination 
to the full extent in order to determine 
what I could do to make my college 
different and not perpetuate it as a 
smaller edition of the hundreds of the 
larger ones already in existence. 

When one stops to think of the 900 
and some regionally accredited colleges 
in the United States, one is almost 
appalled by the fact that, in an over- 
whelming majority of cases by class, 
one is just like another. It is true, 
however, that a few have ignored the 
conformities and traditions that have 
for decades been limiting the possi- 
bilities of American higher education, 
and it is also interesting to note that 


they have done pretty well for them- 
selves by doing so. 

It would also be of considerable in- 
terest to note to what extent attempts 
have been made to stimulate the in- 
terests and imagination of the people 
of the community, such as offering 
adult education, night courses, special 
courses developed for direct and im- 
mediate service to a particular indus- 
try or business. There is much that the 
small colleges can do to lift themselves 
from the level of mediocrity. Any in- 
dustry, in order to exist, must without 
cease investigate, probe and experiment 
in order to keep its place in the sun. 
The colleges, and particularly the small 
colleges, can only live and prosper by 
doing the same thing. 

I would like to leave one thought 
with you. That is that, in spite of what 
I have said, it is my firm conviction 
that in this country we have the finest 
system of higher education of any 
country in the world—but the physi- 
cists, the metallurgists, the chemists, 
and the mathematicians have changed 
the course of civilization. We either 
swerve with it or perish. Our hope 
for survival lies within the borders of 
the imagination and flexibilities of our 
colleges and universities and the edu- 
cated men and women that they pro- 
duce for us. If they fail to adapt them- 
selves, either quantitatively or quali- 
tatively, there remain doubts of our 
survival. The men of the smaller col- 
leges and universities represent the 
seed beds of higher education. It is 
logical to assume that the future growth 
of higher education in this country is 
dependent upon their survival. I am 
sure this can be accomplished, but it 
is only going to be accomplished by 
each assessing his own possibilities and 
resources and utilizing them to the full 


extent possible. # 
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The Mechanics of Pension Planning 


EDWARD S. BABBITT 


Controller, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


WHEN THE TRUSTEES OF A SMALL 
college reach the decision that some- 
thing must be done to supplement 
Social Security for the nonacademic 
employes, how should the business 
officer proceed? 

For Mount Holyoke, I believed 
that a specific and concise approach 
to the problem could best be made by 
use of a logically ordered check list. 
Also, although the insurance compa- 
nies were most willing to cooperate, 
it did not seem fair to ask them to 
develop an excessive number of com- 
plicated actuarial studies, as only one 
company could eventually be the re- 
cipient of a contract. 

Once the trustees and the adminis- 
tration had decided that we needed a 
pension plan to supplement Social 
Security, a pension committee of trus- 
tees was appointed to guide in the 
development of a plan ultimately to 
be recommended to the full board. 
The major policy level decisions ( indi- 
cated in Items 1 to 5 on the check 
list) were determined upon in the 
first meeting of the pension committee. 

From there on it was up to the 
administration to make recommenda- 
tions within the structure of these pol- 
icy decisions or, to borrow an old 
cliché, to find the shoe to fit the foot. 
A study of the check list items from 
6 through 14 enabled the adminis- 
tration to come forth with recommen- 
dations that would provide the greatest 
benefit for the greatest number of em- 
ployes within the limitations of the 
budget appropriation. 

There follows a brief discussion of 
the various considerations shown on 
the check list, together with a clarifi- 
cation of certain insurance terminology 
where it was deemed appropriate. 

1. Basic Type of Plan. The problem 
of what type of plan to select is con- 
troversial; even the experts are not in 
agreement on these basic features. We 
felt that our selection of a noncontribu- 
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tory plan was fair by virtue of the 
fact that it would provide something 
for everyone across the board, that it 
was nondiscriminatory (i.e. it would 
not be limited solely to employes who 
could afford to contribute). Also, it 
would be much simpler to administer 
than a contributory plan, which, among 
other things, would involve payroll 
deductions. 

2. Classes of Employes to Be Cov- 
ered. This decision must necessarily 
depend upon the conditions of one’s 
existing retirement plan (or plans). 
Like many colleges, Mount Holyoke 
has had a contributory faculty plan of 
long standing which is required for 
the top three faculty grades as well as 
for certain designated administrative 
officers, and which heretofore was vol- 
untary for administrative staff mem- 
bers achieving a minimum of $3000 
salary and three years of service. Hence, 
a number of staff. personnel hired be- 
fore the effective date of the non- 
faculty plan, but not yet qualified for 
the faculty plan, found themselves po- 
tentially eligible for both plans. They 
were asked to make an election as to 
the plan under which they eventually 
wished coverage. 

Each employe faced with making 
this election was first asked to con- 
fer jointly with the controller and a 
representative of the insurance com- 
pany. All nonfaculty employes hired 
after the effective date automatically 
become eligible for the plan, and can 
be crossed over into the faculty plan 
only in the event that they advance 
to the top administrative positions 
designated therein. 

3. Monetary Objective. Carrying 
forward with the decisions reached 
under Items 1 and 2, we felt that we 
should be sufficiently generous to en- 
courage people to make their careers 
with the college by giving them a 
feeling of security. Then, too, we 
wished to be able to compete success- 


fully in the labor market of our neigh- 
borhood for the higher type of worker. 

4. Budgetary Consideration. Actu- 
ally, this decision was based upon what 
the college believed it could afford to 
spend on the pension project when 
considered in relation to the require- 
ments of its over-all budget. 

5. Administration. We decided 
upon insurance company administra- 
tion after a careful consideration of 
self-administered plans led us to the 
conclusion that the college business 
officer might get too involved in insur- 
ance matters to the detriment of activi- 
ties that should more properly engage 
his attention. By way of clarification, 
under a funded self-administered plan 
the college either builds up a fund in 
its Own accounts or, more generally, 
deposits in trust with an outside 
agency the money needed actuarially 
to fund eventual pension benefits. 

In contrast, the unfunded plan sim- 
ply calls for the payment of pensions 
out of current operations at the rate 
stipulated in the plan. The payout is 
small at first, but one suffers “budget 
pains” later on as the cost builds up 
sharply (retirement age 65 would 
mean no leveling off until after about 
14 years). Funded plans, on the other 
hand, not only equalize cost but give 
a real lift to the morale of the em- 
ployes (and especially so if insured), 
because of the feeling of security gen- 
erated by the knowledge that dollars 
for their future are being set aside 
right now. In the long run, a funded 
plan (whether insured or not) costs 
little, if any, more than an unfunded 
plan. However, in a smaller group 
the funded plan has the advantage of 
eliminating wide cost fluctuations. 

6. Method of Computing Benefits. 
The flat benefit basis provides a stipu- 
lated number of dollars per year of 
eligible service regardless of the em- 
ploye’s earnings. Percentage credit, on 
the other hand, simply means a per- 
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A CHECK LIST FOR PENSION PLANNING 


Elements of a Plan 


. Basic type of plan 


. Class of employes to be 
covered 


. Monetary objective 


. Budgetary consideration 


. Administration 


. Method of computing benefits 
per eligible year of service 


. Amount of benefits per eligible 
year of service: 
For future service 
For past service 


. Eligibility: 
Years of service 
Entry age 


. Normal retirement age 


. Over-age spread 


. Upper limits for computing 
benefits: 
Salary 
Future service 
Past service 


. Vesting provisions: 
Years under plan 
Minimum age 


. Method of funding 


future service cost 


14. Period for amortization of past 
service cost 


Possibilities Considered* 


Noncontributory 
or 
Contributory 
Voluntary or compulsory 
Proportion of individual’s 
to college’s contribution 


Everyone except faculty 
or 
Service employes only 


30% to 65% (in combination with 
Social Security) of an unmarried 
employe’s wages just prior to re- 
tirement 


2% to 69 of the payroll of all 
nonfaculty employes 


Insurance company 
or 

Self-administered 
Funded or unfunded 


Flat (dollar) benefit 
or 
Percentage credit 


14% to 1% of earnings 
“G% to ¥4% of earnings for the 
year prior to plan (or average earn- 
ings for a longer period) 


3 to 10 years 
Age 25 to 35 


Age 65 to 70 


5 to 10 years (depending upon nor- 
mal retirement age) 


$3600 to $5400 
30 to 45 years 
30 to 40 years 


5 to 20 years 

Age 40 to 55 

Deposit administration 
or 

Group annuity 


5 to 20 years 








As Adopted by 
Mount Holyoke College 


Noncontributory 


Everyone except faculty and certain 
designated administrative officers 


Approximately 50% (for the em- 
ploye with a reasonable amount of 
service at retirement) 


$30,000 a year (or about 414% of 
payroll for this group) 


Insurance company 


Percentage credit 


V4, of earnings 
1,9 of earnings for the year prior 
to plan 


5 years (persons over 60 to retire 
after 10 years or age 75, whichever 
is earlier) 


$4200 
40 years 
30 years 


15 years 
Age 50 


Group annuity 


10 years 


*Numerous other possibilities may be examined. This list should not be considered as all-inclusive. 
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centage of annual earnings multiplied 
by the number of years of eligible 
service. Percentage credit, although 
harder for the employe to compute, is 
generally considered the more equi- 
table basis because of its recognition 
of the salary factor. 

Flat benefit gives a high “percentage 
of pension to final salary” for low 
salaried people, but then drops off 
quickly for employes in the higher 
wage brackets. Percentage credit pro- 
vides a more gradual drop-off (this 
conforming more closely with what we 
thought our plan should do). 

7. Amount of Benefits. This item 
is necessarily high on the check list 
because its determination must be 
made in order to carry out the mone- 
tary objective of the plan (Item 3). 
The differential between the future 
and the past service rates results in 
part from our thinking that the obli- 
gation for past service benefits is more 
“moral” in nature, with a certain flexi- 
bility implicit therein; that is, the 
older employes are receiving an en- 
tirely unanticipated benefit. As indi- 
cated on the check list, past service 
earnings are sometimes computed on 
the basis of average annual earnings 
for a number of years back (often five 
years), rather than on the basis of 
“earnings for the year prior to the 
plan” chosen for Mount Holyoke. 

8. Eligibility. The waiting period 
should be determined after a study of 
turnover rate and should be set so as 
to eliminate the high turnover group 
At Mount Holyoke the five-year wait- 
ing period is, in effect, a compromise. 
A 10 year waiting period seemed too 
long, while a three-year period would 
have caused a 30 per cent increase in 
the current eligible group, with a cor- 
responding increase in the cost of pro- 
viding for future service. Naturally, 
this would tend to upset the equi- 
librium between Items 4 and 7—the 
budget, and benefits per eligible years 


of service 


Entry age 30 is also a compromise 
figure, as it generally is felt that there 
is much shifting about among em- 


ployes under 3%, and also that an 
earlier eligibility for a pension plan 
would do little to attract or retain 
younger persons. 

9. Normal Retirement Age. This 
decision was the greatest single factor 
enabling us to hold to the “SO per cent 
benefit objective.” A normal retire- 
ment age of 65 would have meant an 
annual premium cost of $40,000 (or 
one-third higher than budgeted), as- 
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suming all other factors were the same. 
Before we determined upon normal re- 
tirement age 70, however, a careful 
analysis was made of our past experi- 
ence with older employes. In this study 
it was clearly indicated that, for the 
maintenance and service type of em- 
ploye, there was a continuing high 
degree of effectiveness that often con- 
tinued well above age 70. As a pro- 
tective feature, however, the college 
retained the prerogative to retire early 
those employes who through health or 
other reasons might fail to come up 
to standard. 

10. Over-age Spread. This term may 
be defined as an extension beyond 
“normal retirement age” of the retire- 
ment ages for the older group of cur- 
rent employes (in this case all persons 
over age 60). The college benefits by 
spreading out the retirement dates for 
the older group of employes instead 
of having to pay for a large number 
of retirements at the very outset of 
the plan. The older employes, in turn, 
benefit both from the opportunity to 
build larger pensions and also because 
they are given more time to prepare 
themselves psychologically for retire- 
ment. The over-age spread device is 
useful only for institutions having a 
large proportion of superannuated em- 
ployes. Five years appeared as a logical 
spread both in relation to the age 
characteristics of the Mount Holyoke 
group as well as to the selection of a 
normal retirement age of 70, as one 
would not as a rule want to continue 
the employment of anyone beyond 
age 75. 

11. Limits in Computing Benefits. 
The selection of the top salary limit 
was based on the idea that we should 
parallel Social Security. Furthermore, 
$4200 would cover very nearly all the 
earnings of the group as a whole, 
because less than 5 per cent of our 
group had earnings in excess of $4200, 
with only one person getting more 
than $5000. As for years of service, 
the top allowable future service of 40 
years results from decisions made in 
Items 8 and 9, ie. entry age 30 and 
normal retirement age 70. The exclu- 
sion of past service over 30 years, 
on the other hand, was predicated on 
economy considetations as well as the 
fact that we felt a somewhat limited 
obligation with respect to past service 
credit as intimated in Item 7. 

12. Vesting Provisions. Vesting 
means that an employe will be given 
a permanent right or interest in the 
contributions that the college will make 


in his behalf. In other words, when 
his annuity becomes vested he may 
take it with him should he leave the 
employ, and may anticipate a pension 
upon reaching normal retirement age, 
based upon the college's contributions 
under the plan up to his date of ter- 
mination. In the case of Mount 
Holyoke, a compromise was made, 
both as to years under the plan and 
minimum age, which we felt was fair 
in comparison to other pension plans 
and at the same time generous within 
the limitations of our budget. 

13. Method of Funding. Under de- 
posit administration, benefits are 
funded by payments to an insurance 
company to be held in a general ac- 
count from which are drawn the 
amounts required to purchase, at re- 
tirement, annuities for the employes. 
Under the group annuity plan, on the 
other hand, the insurance company 
carries an individual account for each 
worker and guarantees to pay him so 
much per month beginning at retire- 
ment for the duration of his life. The 
relative merit of the two methods is 
highly controversial among insurance 
men. 

In our analysis it boiled down to 
this: Deposit administration affords 
the greater flexibility regarding the fre- 
quency of payments into the fund but, 
in order to be sure of the adequacy 
of the fund, rather expensive actuarial 
audits are required. The group an- 
nuity method, on the other hand, offers 
a guarantee of annuity payments, and, 
although more clerical work is re- 
quired (on the part of both the insur- 
ance company and the client), we felt 
that the greater security afforded by 
the group annuity method was more 
conservative, and hence more desirable. 

14. Period for Amortization of Past 
Service Cost. Naturally this element 
in one’s plan allows for a considerable 
amount of latitude when it comes to 
the final determination of the decisions 
required in Items 7 through 12, inclu- 
sive. However, our thought was that 
we should try to reduce past service 
liability as quickly as possible in order 
to save interest, and 10 years appeared 
to be the most feasible rate when re- 
lated to budget considerations. A word 
of caution: Your past service cost for 
the first year or two may be larger 
than you had figured, assuming you 
have a number of persons retiring 
during this early period, because the 
insurance company must actually have 
the cash in hand to buy the matured 


policies. + 
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THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT POLICIES OF 
a college should be the fruitful think- 
ing and screening of several agencies. 
Included in this roster should certain- 
ly be: 

Controlling Board. No state sup- 
ported college would venture to change 
major policy without approval of its 
board. In both public and private 
schools many ideas on new policy 
come from the board of trustees. 

Administration. Much of the policy 
making on staff and academic regula- 
tion springs from the administrative 
offices, and this avenue will always 
be considered the main well-spring to 
keep things up to date. 

Faculty Committee. Regular staff 
committees, especially in regard to 
the curriculum, should initiate policy 
changes. Special committees can be 
used where regular committees have 
no jurisdiction. 

Student Council. Matters of stu- 
dent business such as pro-rating stu 
dent activity monies should be deter- 
mined by student council vote, always 
with counsel of the regular faculty 
sponsor of the council. The student 
council should be invited to recom- 
mend change in policy on other mat- 
ters that concern student welfare such 
as dormitory hours, class absences, and 
the like. 

Since the grass-roots of most major 
policy making spring from the regu- 
lar standing committees of the college, 
it is good logic to use student repre- 
sentation on these committees. South- 
ern State Teachers College has been 
practicing such a plan for the last four 
years with tremendous success. The 
student voice on college committees 
accomplishes two things: (1) It adds 
materially to the development of stu- 
dent leadership, and (2) it furnishes 
a student point of view on the com- 
mittee that otherwise could lean ex- 
clusively to faculty opinion and ex- 
perience. 

At Southern the setup for regular 
standing committees is as follows: 

Assembly and Programs: Five staff 
members, student president, student 
council secretary. Duties: Schedule as- 
sembly programs and special events 
on the campus. 

Athletics: Five staff members, stu 
dent president, S-Club president 
(Monogram Club). Duties: Direct 
policies of the intercollegiate and in- 
tramural athletic programs. 

Catalog and Curriculum: Seven 
staff members, a student from each 
college class. Duties: Study curriculum 
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We Give Students a Voice 
in Shaping College Policies 
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changes and preparation of catalog 
copy for the printer. 

Class Schedule: Three staff mem- 
bers, a student from each college class. 
Duties: Prepare class schedule for 
each quarter and for summer terms 
and check such schedules with staff. 

Commencement: Six staff members, 
and a student from each college class 
Duties: Prepare programs, provide 
ushers, arrange seating, line up pro- 
cession, provide programs for com- 
mencement. 

Executive Council: Three adminis- 
trative staff members appointed by 
the president, and three membeis to 
be elected from the non-administra- 
tive staff by non-administrative staff 
members. Duties: A committee of the 
faculty to advise withthe president 
on important matters. 

Faculty Club: Nine staff members. 
Duties: Plan and arrange for a staff 
party at least once each quarter. 

Founders Day: Eight staff mem- 
bers, student president, band presi- 
dent, Sigma Delta Nu president, 
Dramatics Club president, $-Club presi- 
dent. Duties: Plan all events of home- 
coming. 

Library: Seven staff members, and 
two student assistant librarians. Duties: 
Plan policies for library, apportion 
funds for new books and magazines. 

Public Relations: Nine staff mem- 
bers, and a student from athletics, 
music and speech-dramatics. Duties: 
Plan program of public relations. 

Social Committee: Eight staff mem- 
bers, and a student from each college 
class. Duties: Plan a program of regu- 
lar social hours. 

Staff Relations: Six staff members. 
Duties: To work out plans for im- 
proved intrastaff relations. 

Student Admission, Load and 
Scholarship: Four staff members, and 


a student from each college class 
Duties: Establish policies and admin- 
ister such on matters of student load 
and scholarship. 

Student Fellowship: Two stati 
members, and one student from each 
college class selected from different 
faiths. Duties: Plan program of stu- 
dent fellowship meetings during the 
school year. 

Student Loan: Four staff members. 
Duties: Approve applications for stu- 
dent loans. 

Student Personnel: Four staff mem- 
bers, and a student from each college 
class. Duties: Set policies for student 
guidance and personnel service on the 
campus. 

Tenure: Five staff members elected 
by the’ staff for terms of staggered 
length. Duties: Review cases of ten- 
ure as they come up and advise the 
president on them. 

Veterans Education: staff 
members, and two G.I. students 
Duties: Direct policies on G.I. stu- 
dents. 


Four 


Some committees have no student 
representatives. The administration is 
considering adding student represent- 
atives to the Executive Council, which 
is advisory to the president. 

The voice of student representation 
with voting privilege at our college 
has brought worth-while judgment on 
important issues. Careful selection of 
student committee members by the 
chairmen is important to the success 
of the plan. The method of chairman 
appointment is better than either ap- 
pointment by the student president or 
election by a student council because 
staff chairmen know the best students 
for the various committees. The same 
student should not serve on more than 
one committee for time reasons; this 
gives more student participation. 
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lt Took a Tragedy 
to Alert Us to Fire Safety 


AT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CORT- 
land, N.Y., we have developed what 
might be considered by some as a 
pathologically extreme fire conscious- 
ness, growing out of tragedy. Several 
years ago a flash fire, the cause of which 
has never been determined, broke out 
in one of the sorority houses. In addi- 
tion to hospitalizing many, three girls 
died from burns. 

The impact of this tragedy has never 
left our campus. Every year, student 
groups on their own initiative, in addi- 
tion to the organized fire prevention 
programs, institute projects designed 
to reinforce the already clearly defined 
fire precautions. 


BIRTH OF SAFETY COMMITTEE 


A strong functional safety commit- 
tee was initiated in the fall of 1954. 
Appointed by the college president, 
this committee meets monthly and on 
special occasions when necessary. Its 
initial task was to pull together and 
define a safety policy, to identify haz- 
ard areas and safety needs by making 
inspections and reviewing accident 
reports, and to make recommendations 
to the president in order to strengthen 
safety procedures. 

Initially, the safety committee was 
composed of the college safety super- 
visor, elementary school principal, 
dormitory head resident, financial sec- 
retary, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, and representatives from the 
secretarial staff, the cafeteria, teaching 
faculty, the dean's office, and college 
health services. It was felt that there 
should be student representation and 
so the student governing body selected 
six representatives to serve on the com- 
thittee. 

The student representatives have 
been of inestimable value to the com- 
mittee. Frequently the wonderful con- 
tributions that students can make to 
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administrative committees are over- 
looked. Were I a college president, I 
would even go so far as to include 
students on a curriculum committee— 
that’s how much I have been impressed 
by the service given by students to 
the safety committee. It is a revela- 
tion to discover the students’ perspec- 
tive on various safety problems. They 
are much more aware of the hazards in 
their daily living and sleeping than 
we are with our limited and infrequent 
Opportunities for observation. 

One of the functions of the safety 
committee is to coordinate the re- 
sponsibilities and functions delegated 
to a number of key persons with an 
eye toward the elimination of gaps 
and the duplication of effort. For ex- 
ample, in addition to the safety com- 
mittee whose duties already have been 
outlined, the director of education for 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion coordinates the safety education 
program in the gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools, athletic fields, and other 
activity areas; the dean of students 
promotes and coordinates safety and 
fire rules and activities in the residence 
halls and private residences; the ele- 
mentary school principal coordinates 
the activities in his area; the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds co- 
ordinates the efforts of the custodial 
and maintenance staffs; the financial 
secretary is charged with the responsi- 
bility for the purchase of supplies, 
equipment and construction, and the 
health service completes and maintains 
accident records. 

These are not the sole organizations 
and personnel concerned with accident 
prevention on our campus. A sizable 
proportion of time also is allotted in 
general faculty and staff meetings and 
student organization meetings. 

In addition to all our attempts to 
create the most fire-safe environment 


possible through provision of built-in 
fire safeguards in new construction, 
through renovations and routine re- 
pairs and maintenance, fire safety edu- 
cation has been an integral part of our 
curricular program. Our philosophy 
of fire safety education embraces the 
premise that knowledge of rules and 
regulations is not enough. Information 
in itself is relatively unimportant. 
Knowledge concerning fire is impor- 
tant only to the extent that it influ- 
ences a person's attitude and behavior 
with fire, only to the extent that it 
motivates the person to act safely. 

It really doesn’t matter a great deal 
if a student knows all the fire rules 
and regulations, knows all about the 
chemistry of combustion, knows all 
about the various types of fire extin- 
guishers and their uses, knows all the 
facts and statistics about the number 
of schools and homes destroyed, the 
amount of money and number of lives 
lost because of fire, if he smokes in 
bed, if he is careless about putting out 
matches, if he thinks it great fun to 
give friends hot foots, and if he has 
a blasé attitude toward the fire drill. 


CURRICULUMS STRESS SAFETY 

Required courses in safety educa- 
tion have up to the present time been 
limited to students enrolled in the 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion curriculums. It is mandatory that 
these students, comprising about 40 
per cent of the college enrollment, 
take courses in safety and first aid. 
Numerous other students take these 
courses as electives; all students are 
required to take»a course in personal 
and community health, which includes 
about four hours in fire safety and 
civil defense, with particular emphasis 
on school safety. 

In addition, a concentrated effort 
has been made to integrate fire safety 
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with other courses, such as chemistry, 
camping and outdoor education. From 
time to time institutes, conferences, 
workshops and other special activities 
in safety education have been held. 


INSPECTION PROGRAM 


Insofar as the college fire inspection 
program is concerned, a survey of the 
campus is made annually with par- 
ticular emphasis on detection of fire 
hazards and the effectiveness of fire 
control and fire fighting equipment. 
These inspections are carried on with 
the assistance of the city fire and build- 
ing inspectors. Dormitories are in- 
spected daily by the various wing 
proctors. 

Specific inspections also are con- 
ducted regularly for the more than 
250 private residences housing stu- 
dents. The city fire and building in- 
spectors have the responsibility for 
those homes accommodating four or 
more students; a qualified person from 
the dean of students’ office inspects 
those housing three or fewer. Periodic 
inspections are carried out to deter- 
mine the condition of fire extinguish- 
ers, exit lighting, electric wiring, and 
other specific items. 


FIRE DETECTION DEVICES 


Campus buildings and residence halls 
are adequately equipped with auto- 
matic fire detection devices and fire 
alarm systems and extinguishers. We 
have attempted to gain cooperation of 
the 250 householders renting rooms 
to students, but this has been compli- 
cated by changes in the multiple hous- 
ing law. Many property owners feel 
that the cost of making the necessary 
improvements and modifications is out 
of proportion to the limited revenue 
derived. 

For example, about 750 (more than 
a third of our student enrollment) 


al 
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must live in private residences ap- 
proved by the college. To meet the 
multiple housing law and college regu- 
lations, all residences housing four or 
more students must maintain two com- 
plete entrances or fire exits from sec- 
ond floor rooms and meet full fire 
protection specifications, including en- 
closure of stairways, proper stair width, 
and doors opening outward. Because 
of the limitation on housing available 
in our community we have had to per- 
mit, on a temporary basis, fewer than 
three students to live in homes that 
have one stairway plus a window to 
the first floor roof. We do not permit 
students to live in basement rooms, 
however. 

While unusually hazardous equip- 
ment and material have been guarded 
or marked, color has not been exten- 
sively used to make hazardous parts 
or containers conspicuous, or to iden- 
tify protective and other equipment. 
Storage space is inadequate but good 
storage procedures are being followed 
in stacking and in utilizing the limited 
space to a maximum degrée. While 
bulk combustibles are not stored in 
operational areas, the practice of stor- 
ing quantities of highly combustible 
materials in the allegedly fire-resistant 
subbasement areas may be question- 
able. The college has not used radio- 
active or other highly hazardous mate- 
rials. 


FIRE PREVENTION MEDIA 


Rules, regulations and procedures 
have been defined for almost all 
aspects of accident prevention and fire 
safety at Cortland. These have been 
included in the college catalog and 
social handbook, but in even greater 
detail in the form of notices and mem- 
orandums. The tendency has been to 
circularize these rules in preference to 
posting them, because of detailed con- 
tents, such as procedures in event of 
fire, residence regulations, and smok- 
ing restrictions. In some cases notices 
are posted on bulletin boards and in 
specific locations where necessary. 

Posters have been used extensively 
to call attention to unsafe practices or 
hazards, and we promote seasonal activ- 
ities such as National Safety Week and 
Fire Prevention Week. We like to 
think of fire prevention as a daily, 
year-round activity, with a special em- 
phasis on the opening week of the 
semesters and summer session. The 
college does not sponsor safety com- 
petition as such, but it does sponsor 
a number of fire prevention projects. 


Demonstrations, in conjunction with 
the local fire department, frequently 
are presented. This past year we made 
extensive use of fire safety displays 
and exhibits. 

Entering freshmen are instructed ia 
the rules of conduct, including em- 
phasis on safety in their academic 
living aud their social activities during 
orientation week. Fire safety rules, 
regulations and procedures are ex- 
plained carefully. In addition, at vari- 
ous times during the year faculty mem- 
bers are required to emphasize the 
importance of measures to be taken in 
fire preventioneand fire drills. Staff 
meetings are used to remind members 
of certain procedures they are to em- 
phasize with their students. Further- 
more, it is the responsibility of the 
head supervisor of each new employe 
to give safety training before assign- 
ing new duties and to continue this 
training as long as necessary. Since 
this procedure is being routinely car- 
ried on, organized training is unneces- 
sary because of our low personnel 
turnover. 


EMERGENCY DRILLS 


In New York, every educational in- 
stitution in the state having more than 
100 pupils, or maintained in a build- 
ing two or more stories high, is re- 
quired by law to train the students by 
means of drills so that, in an emer- 
gency, they may be able to leave the 
school building in the shortest possible 
time without confusion or panic. Such 
drills are held at least 12 times in the 
school year, eight of which are held 
between September 1 and December 1. 

We have been particularly attentive 
to orienting kindergartners and first 
graders in the college elementary school 
to this procedure. In addition, eight 
drills are held during the school. year 
in all residence halls, fraternity and 
sorority houses, and private homes 
housing four or more students. 

The college does not have its own 
campus police force, but has indicated 
its desire to have at least one police- 
man owing in part to the traffic con- 
gestion in the college area. We do 
have night watchmen on duty to detect 
fires and for other protection; we rely 
on and work closely with the local fire 
department. Fire drill procedures have 
been excellent, progressing from ex- 
planatory meetings to timed, surprise 
drills with blocked exits. Although 
instruction has been given in fire pre- 
vention and first aid for burns, actual 
training in fire fighting is prohibitive. 
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Policy No. 1 at Troy State Teach- 
ers College limits the number 
and makeup of the official travel- 
ing party to off-campus contests. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OI 
athletics 


COLLEGE 
has been a sensitive area in 
recent years and months. Newspa- 
per publicity about athletic “scandals” 
sometimes damages the reputation of 
in institution whether phe Criticism 1s 
just of 


idve rs¢ 


unjust. Colleges do not desire 
publicity, and most of them 
make a genuine effort to protect the 


integrity of those who manage the 
athletic program 
Athletic 


in charging the administration and the 


associations are unanimous 


with the control of athletics, 


likely 


or violation of 


rac ulty 


and it is that most instances 


association rules, un 
ethical practices by players, and other 
questionable practices may be traced 
lirectly tt the 


] 


failure of the adminis- 


tration and faculty committee to meet 


fully the responsibility devolving upon 


th control of athletics. 


vem in the 
The State Teachers College at Troy, 
Ala. is a 


not likely that a failure 


small institution, and it is 


in the admin 


istration of athletics would receive 


wide attention. Nevertheless, it is con 


sidered important that the athletic pro 
gram be handled confidently and judi 


ciously, that we operate a sound 


of intercollegiate competition 
avoid the 
The 

uccepts the responsibility for the con 


athletics, and a 


ind that we very appear 


ances of evil.” administration 


trol of faculty com 


mittee has been set up and charged 
with the formulation of policies for 
guiding the athletic program 


The athletic policy committee is 
composed of the head of the mathe- 
matics department, the head of the 
science de partment, the coordinator of 
the bio-social core area, a geography 
professor, a history professor, and the 


dean 


These members have a variety of 


backgrounds, but all are familiar with 


athletics and all desire to see a sound 


program of intercollegiate sports 

The committee does not meet regu 
larly but it does meet frequently. The 
lirector of athletics, who is also head 
of the 


health and physical education 


lepartment, is invited to meet with 


the committee, although he does not 
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Fifteen policy statements for 


ATHLETICS 


G. R. BOYD 


Dean, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


vote when a decision is to be made 
Meetings are held in an atmosphere of 
freedom and with the earnest desire 
to keep the athletic program on a high 
ethical plane and to keep it moving 
in healthy channels. All members of 
the committee contribute to the think- 
ing and before 
are reached. All of them have varying 


degrees of interest in athletics as such, 


discussion decisions 


but they endeavor to view objectively 
the issues that confront the program 
from time to time 

The prime requisite for a smoothly 
operating athletic program is a com- 
petent, cooperative, energetic, intelli- 
gent, well trained director of athletics. 
Such a director will appreciate the 
backing and support afforded by the 
athletic policy committee and will 
lean over backward” to refer doubt- 


rather 
than being jealous of its authority 


ful matters to the committee 

The athletic policy committee, as the 
name implies, is a policy forming com- 
mittee. It does not undertake to oper- 
ate the program of athletics or to do 
the work of the coaches. The coaches 
are well educated, professionally trained 
individuals who know their jobs. No 
committee can or should assume the 
coaches’ duties. The committee does 
not, for example, pass judgment on 
the training rules adopted by the 
coaches. The committee may specify, 
for reasons of economy, the number 
of men to constitute a traveling party, 
but it never selects the individuals. 

One of the first things the present 
director of athletics did upon joining 
our staff was to propose a series of 
policies for the administration of ath- 
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Here’s help in a sensitive area 


from a small southern college 


letics at the college. Each policy state- 
ment was examined by the committee 
as a whole, and with slight modifica- 
tions the policies adopted five years 
ago are essentially the same today. 
After their adoption by the committee, 
the policies were approved by the 
president of the college. 

At present, Troy State Teachers Col- 
lege has 15 policy statements for ath- 
letics. Each statement covers a par- 
ticular topic or issue: 

1. Limits the number and makeup 
of the official traveling party to off- 
campus contests for each sport. 

2. States the provisions for meals 
to be served to members of the travel- 
ing party. 

3. Provides for after-game meals for 
team members following on-campus 
contests. 
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i. Calls for financial reporting and 
accounting following each 
legiate contest. 

5. Governs the scheduling of inter- 
collegiate contests, provides for listing 
approved opponents, sets up rules for 
signing contracts, and specifies items 
that must be reviewed by the com- 
mittee. 

6. Limits the number of intercol- 
legiate games that may be scheduled 
and played in each sport 

Outlines in detail the require- 
ments for the varsity letter award 

8. Designates the types of varsity 
athletic award. 


intercol- 


9. Defines regulations for issuing 
awards to cheer leaders. 

10. Provides that the college shall 
maintain membership in the Southern 


Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association 


Policy No. 15 provides penalties 
for students who furnish false in- 
formation and eligibility records 
either to the coach or college. 


and the National Association of Inter- 
Collegiate Athletics. 

11. Concerns the scouting of ath- 
letic contests and the payment of travel 
expenses. 

12. Sets forth the limits of the col- 
lege’s responsibility for medical and 
dental expenses for injured players 
and outlines the athletic insurance plan. 

13. Describes the program of ad- 
ministration of grants-in-aid and work- 
ships for players. 

14. Restates the player eligibility 
rules of the Southern Inter-Collegiate 
Athletic Association. 

15. Pertains to control of informa- 
tion about each player's eligibility and 
provides penalties for students who 
furnish false information on eligibility 
records. 

The full text of each policy state- 
ment is included in the handbook 
of the physical education department. 

Following are some advantages in 
having such policy statements: 

1. The fact that the policies are 
thought out and adopted in advance 
often prevents hasty decisions. 


2. Having such 


policies protects 
the administration from frequent in- 
volvement in chat can be 
delegated. 


3. Students whose 


decisions 


interests are 
vested in the program of athletics are 
given assurance and security by set 
policies. 

4. Other institutions and the public 
in general like to know that the pro- 
gram of athletics is based on sound 
policies. 

5. The policies serve co protect the 
college against persons with question- 
able motives. 

6. Finally, the policies help to keep 
the control of athletics under the ad- 
ministration and the faculty. 

In short, the adoption of policy 
statements should mean that the com- 
mittee and the athletics 
have anticipated and thought through 
as many as possible of the types of 
problems that are likely to occur in 
athletics at the policy level and have 
set forth guiding principles for meet- 
ing difficult situations that may arise. 


director of 
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Two-column makeup is advised. 


MODERN SCIENCE 
that 


HAS TAUGHT 
temporary and 


US 


the best is the 


better is overdue. 

This belief is so popular in our 
living that most of our commerce is 
geared for it. It is so important to be 
up to the latest that the appliers of 
scientific concept and finding crowd 
right into the laboratory for their ideas. 

In state and governmental research 
agencies this breathing down the neck 
of the scientist puts a responsibility 
on publishing that needs to be met 
with something quicker than the usual 
bulletins or reports that 
formally at certain stages of endeavor 


are issued 
and at the completion of progress 

The 
frequency of issue should be at least 
four year. This could serve 


The answer is a_ periodical. 


times a 
as a window to the laboratory to en- 
able an public to 
periodic the 
agency's best foot forward. 


interested view 


progress with research 

The writing throughout the mag- 
azine’s pages should be of a popular 
enough style to attract and hold the 
interest of the business executive and 
yet contain enough data to be useful 
to a technological staff 

Any impressions of formidability 
that long articles might give could be 
relieved by adequate use of illustra- 
Another 
is that of interspersing each issue with 
They 


could frequently give clues of experi- 


tions aid in this direction 


short, interesting news items. 
mental procedures and data trends in 
For greatest 
value the writings should deal almost 
itself 
Mention of persons should be limited 


advance of final results 


exclusively with the research 
to their connection with the research 
itself and to giving credits and to in- 
troducing new personnel 

Modern times demand color in any- 
thing, especially publications. For 


economy's sake this could be used on 
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News Magazine Within Reach 


LOUIS J. HORN 


Supervisor of Publications, Texas Engineering Experiment Station 


the cover with a single bleed cut 
divided into a picture area and a plain 
screen area separated by a fine, milled 
groove. This gives a two-shade effect 
without the cost of color plates. In 
fact, virtually the entire cost of pub- 
lishing could be accomplished for 
what would ordinarily be required to 
defray the cost of the several close- 
register engravings of the color covers 
used by some on publications in this 
These a research agency usually 

afford. The titling of the 
periodical and its essentials could be 
carried in the plain screen area in 
black ink. The could 
change with each issue. A bright mod- 
ern color would attract pleasantly. Use 
of a transparent ink greatly aids the 
pressman in his work 


class 


cannot 


cover color 


Paper suggested for the publication 
is 70 pound enamel. Text type should 


Small cylinder press prints 16 pages in 


Texas A & M College, College Station 


be a light 8 point throughout, in two- 
column makeup, making possible a 
lot of words in a few pages. Large 
heads could be set in 12 paint bold 
in two-column width, and small item 
heads could be set in 8 point bold 
in single-column measure. Footnotes 
should be in 6 point light. Desirable 
as folios is 6 point bold, wordy enough 
to square the page at the top. Photos 
and sketches are suitably run in two- 
column width with captions of 6 point 
bold. A pleasing appearance results 
when types of the same family are 
used throughout, except in masthead 
and banner, for sake of contrast. 

A printer works to measure. If the 
measures with which he works vary 
considerably in a publication an un- 
told amount of calculating, fitting and 
checking is involved. This carries 
through the processes of typesetting, 


two black ink runs and one color run. 
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of a Research Budget 


Based on experience with Texas 


Engineering Experiment Station’s 


news publication, a quarterly 


makeup, lockup, presswork, registry, 
folding, and sometimes the trimming 
of the finished product. Articles set 
in 13 pica columns make for swift 
makeup in two-column form. Each 
with 
material carrying over to succeeding 
pages as necessary, and with no bleed 
cuts (other than front cover ) 


things up 


article should be continuous, 


to slow 
For an entire 16 page mag- 
azine, makeup should seldom require 
even a half day 

Simple makeup rules aimed for neat- 
ness are best. In the main, they could 
call for (1) balanced, inverted pyra- 


) 


mid heads; (2) keeping two-column 
heads in the upper two-thirds of the 
page; (3) spacing between paragraphs 
of text; (4) continuing only to im- 
mediately following pages, and in two 
columns; (5) not breaking stories with 
a one-column head on the same page 


Bindery saddle-stitches the printed magazine. 


Engravings for inside the publica- 
tion should be of either one or two 
column measure fer convenient order- 
ing in advance of copy preparation. 

A format that gives a magazine with 
a finished trim of 6 by 9 inches is 
highly desirable from the standpoints 
of production and economy. A good 
first could be a 16 page unit 
with the front page serving as the 
colored This can be handled 


with ease on either a large or small 


issue 
cover 


size cylinder press. Usually in produc- 
tion the whole 16 pages would be run 
on one side of the sheet on the large 
press. The sheet would then be turned, 
printed, and cut in a repeat run. 

As many as 32 pages 6 by 9 inches 
that same press as a 
Such large bed cylin- 
der presses are available in many com- 
mercial shops 


could run on 


one-sheet unit 


But if only smaller 


The 16 page sheet is folded into a neat packet (signature) for the bindery. 
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equipment is available, or the large 
press is tied up with another publica- 
tion, a smaller press can handle it 
almost as conveniently. When run on 
a smaller press the sheet would go as 
eight up and eight down as a 16 page 
unit. Thus, there is great economy in 
presswork with runs limiting them- 
selves to two in black and one in color 
for as many as 32 pages on the large 
press and 16 on the small one. 

There is economy again at the fold- 
er, with one sheet going through for 
a complete folding job. At the bindery 
there is but one operation for a saddle 
stitch and trimming. 

There is good economy also in mail- 
ing, with the publication being light 
enough to mail for 2 cents per copy. 
Inexpensive nonclasp envelopes make 
for quick stuffing. The low 2 cent mail- 
ing cost makes it unfeasible to buck 
the restrictions and troubles of main- 
taining a mailing permit. There is 
leeway under the weight limit of this 
postage rate for accommodating a few 
more pages or a supplement. The post- 
age itself can be put on rapidly with 
a postage meter. 

All of these technics make for swift 
service and bring the issue out on 
time even when copy preparation runs 
beyond its deadline. 

News magazines can be as different 
in character as the views and objec- 
tives of those who plan them. In addi- 
tion, there is choice of technics and 
materials that can be employed in their 
production, with costs varying greatly. 

In production of the magazine sug- 
gested here the letterpress process is 
employed to its full advantage. The 
small size makes possible the luxury 
of a good paper and one-unit (one- 
sheet, signature) handling in 
pressroom and bindery. The small, but 
easily read, modern body type enables 
it to carry a good load of news. + 


T 


one 
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Student Center worth waiting and working for 


FRED W. BRYSON 


Director, Umphrey Lee Student Center, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 


THE STUDENT CENTER AT SOUTHERN 
Methodist University is the realization 
of a 30 year dream. The ambition for 
a permanent facility was one of the 
university's most insistent traditions 
Since 1926, successive generations of 
students helped plan for its construc- 
tion. The money that finally made the 
center possible came from a long ac- 
cumulation of contributions and allo- 
cations to the cherished Student Center 
Building Fund. 

The center was worth waiting and 
working for. During our first year’s 
imposing line-up of 
statistics has afforded proof of that 
fact. Structurally, the building is more 
than able to serve students’ needs fully 
and well. (S.M.U. current enrollment is 
just over 5000. Approximately half 
figure represents resident 
dents. ) 


occupancy, an 


that stu- 

Even more important than the phys- 
ical success of the center, however, has 
been its outstanding effect on student 
The this lies in 
the students themselves, who played a 


morale. reason for 


role in tatloring the center 
specifically to the needs of the campus 
community. From the very beginning, 
they had a voice in decisions on plan- 
ning, design and even furnishings for 
the center. (They are responsible for 
The univer- 
sity encouraged students to think of 
the center as their project. Students 
even submitted layouts for their vari- 


major 


its administration, too.) 


ous offices and meeting rooms, with 
explanations as to the these 
plans would fill. These plans showed 
remarkable inventiveness, ingenuity and 
a gratifying amount of common sense. 
The building found the 
young planners facile, alert and easy 
to work with 


needs 


architects 


To arrive at the net result, the stu- 
dent center project through 
three separate phases: (1) developing, 
(2) financing, and actual 
formulation of the plans 


went 


(3) the 
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Although I mentioned it took 30 
years for our dream of a student cen- 
ter to become reality, the campus was 
not without a student recreation area 
all that time. Through the years we 
had temporary student centers of 
many kinds. The last of these was 
acquired in 1947, when the university 
purchased an officers’ club from a va- 
cated air force base. It contained a 
snack bar, small cafeteria, browsing 
room, small that 
doubled for a meeting room, a music 
room and a combination lounge, ball- 
room and assembly room—about 20,- 
000 square feet in all. It was inade- 
quate, admittedly, but it served one 
purpose very well 


recreation room 


It gave us a chance 


to develop an efficient student gov- 
erning board and program council. 
Today, the students are responsible 
for the administration of their mag- 
nificent new center. The policies of 
the building are set up by the student 
center governing board, and the pro- 
grams are directed by the student cen- 
ter directorate, composed of chairmen 
of the various student activity com- 
mittees. They have functioned so 
effectively and well in the new center 
that we are now more aware than ever 
of the importance of the temporary 
quarters as a proving ground. 
Originally, the governing board was 
set up with seven students, two faculty 
members, two alumni, and three staff 


The main entrance and foyer of S.M.U.’s student center. 











members officio. The group de- 
veloped a program of activities in the 
temporary building and worked with 


the dean of students and administra- 


ex 


tion of the university on plans for a 
permanent In 1947 and 1948, 
under the direction of Porter Butts, 
director of the college union at the 
University of Wisconsin, the group 
conducted a survey of campus needs. 
and 


site. 


lessons learned 
in the temporary building were in- 


This survey the 
valuable in planning for the perma- 
nent facility 


FINANCING 


The largest and most imme 
difficulty that faced the university, 
then, was how to finance the building 
program. On hand was only a little 
more than a half million dollars, allo- 


ate 


cated through the years to the long- 


hoped-for Student Center Building 
Fund. It was not nearly enough. 
The students, themselves, made the 
next move. They petitioned the uni- 
versity to increase student fees, the 
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Corner of dining room where resident students enjoy mixed company at meals, 
plus the relaxing atmosphere provided by soft lights and background music. 


increase to be credited to the building 
fund. It was determined that $750,000 
would be available in this fund by the 
time plans could be completed. There- 
upon, the university negotiated and 
issued (for the first time) revenue 
bonds to make up the needed differ- 
ence. 

This was an unprecedented step, but 
one that showed clearly the board of 
trustees’ and administration’s concur- 
on the need for a permanent 

The bonds will be serviced 
with revenue from the bookstore, stu- 
dent fees, the student publishing com- 
pany, athletic profits, and food service 
profits. 


rence 
center. 


PLANNING 

With financing—the major obstacle 
—out of the way, a planning commit- 
tee was formed. It consisted of 30 
persons, half of them representatives 


of faculty and staff, half student repre- 
sentatives. Within this group, a sub- 
committee was appointed, on which 
the student president of the governing 
board, the dean of students, a member 
of the board of trustees, the controller 
and the director of the student center 
served. Chairman of this group was 
Willis M. Tate, then vice president 
but now president of $.M.U. 

The subcommittee made detailed in- 
vestigations and submitted recom- 
mendations on various aspects of the 
building plans. The larger commit- 
tee, however, had the final say. An 
early decision included specific instruc- 
tions to the architect for an informal, 
contemporary design to be adapted in 
the building. Another involved the 
issue of a large ballroom versus a 
combination ballroom-lounge. 

It was decided to provide space for 
bowling alleys (even though funds 
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STUDENT CENTER at Southern Methodist University is built ballroom, meeting and conference rooms, and suites of 
on three levels. Shown here are the ground floor and main offices. The COVER PICTURE shows the browsing room, 
floor plans. On the second floor (not shown) are the grand where students can enjoy a good book or a TV program. 
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were not available for the equipment) , 
and to extend an invitation to students 
to conduct their own fund raising cam- 
paign for the alleys. The funds were 
raised by the students, and the alleys 
have been in operation for the last 
nine months. 

Many other decisions were arrived 
at by the committee, but they all took 
time. That “time” extended over a 
lengthy period and it became one of 
our most essential tasks to keep the 
changing student groups informed of 
progress being made. 


WHAT WE NOW HAVE 


The new student center is a Georg- 
ian structure, built on three levels, 
incorporating 86,000 square feet of air 
conditioned space. The student dining 
room, the recreation areas, the barber 
shop, and the campus publication of- 
fices are on the ground level. (These 
offices, complete with darkroom, were 
located on the first level near an out- 
side entrance so that students might 
have access to them at any time—a 
“must” when odd-hour publication 
deadlines are to be met.) 

The main entrance to the center is 
on the first floor, as is the spacious 
main lounge, the snack bar, the book- 
store, and the post office. Luxurious, 


secluded browsing, TV and music 
rooms are also on this floor. 

The grand ballroom, meeting and 
conference rooms, and suites of offices 


The offices 
house the student center governing 
board and directorate, the student coun- 
cil, various other student organizations, 
the student center staff, and the alumni 
association. 

Staff offices and student offices are 
integrated in such a way as to afford 
excellent communication and under- 
standing between the two groups. Also, 
their arrangement facilitates any neces- 
sary supervision, without such seem- 
ing apparent. 


are on the second floor. 


THE DECOR 

Chancellor Umphrey Lee, after 
whom the college center is named, 
once said: “Don’t let the center be a 
monument to futility with great mas- 
terpieces of decorative art failing to 
meet the actual needs of the univer- 
sity.” It is mot. Contemporary, in- 
formal, impressive, even luxurious— 
all these are descriptive of the center, 
but it is, above all else, extremely 
livable. 

Abel Pierce and George Pierce, 
Houston architects, and Knoll Asso- 
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ciates Planning Institute collaborated 
on the interior and proved an amaz- 
ingly successful team. Vivid, young col- 
ors, used boldly and well, have created 
an effect that is outstanding. Some 
walls are ablaze with bright red- 
orange, while others make use of live- 
ly yellows and rich blues. 

Building materials, also, play an im- 
portant rdle in the interior design. The 
main foyer and lounge were floored 
in handsome gray-green Vermont slate, 
and the same material was used for 
the three-story floating stairwell. The 
snack bar has a floor of quarry tile 
and a bright yellow mosaic wall. Else- 
where, architects used brick walls, 
louvered dividers, and wall panels of 
walnut, cherry, elm and maple. 

Furnishings are modern and were 
constructed for comfort as well as 
style. Lounge chairs and couches were 
upholstered in handsome durable fab- 
rics, modern in color, texture and de- 
sign. Coffee tables, lamp tables, and 
desk tops were treated with a special 
plasticized veneer to eliminate costly 
refinishing and ensure long wear. 

In the main lounge, furnishings were 
arranged in conversational groupings 
which effectively break the 3000 square 
foot area and provide a friendly, 
gracious air. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


With Dallas weather what it is, air 
conditioning is considered a necessity. 
The center receives its cool air and 
heat through underground pipes from 
the university steam plant, which is 
the largest such plant in the nation. 

Several extras were incorporated in 
the center that have added immeasur- 
ably to students’ enjoyment. For in- 
stance, the sound system makes it 
possible to send recorded music, an- 
nouncements, or anything from an 





SQUARE FOOTAGE FOP PRINCIPAL AREAS 
Square Feet 


Dining room and kitchen facilities 
Snack bor and kitchen facilities 
Main lounge 

Browsing and music rooms 
Meeting rooms (10) 

Ballroom 

Servery (for catering) 

Student publications 

Recreational area 
Bookstore (sales, 
Post office 
Student offices 
Staff offices 
Alumni offices 
General storage 
Barber shop (4 chairs) 

Mechanical and maintenance facilities 
Restrooms 


storage, receiving) 





eight-hour tape playback into 
room of the center. 

The 6400 square foot ballroom with 
its spacious balcony lounge was de- 
signed to be adaptable for a multitude 
of events. In addition to its obvious 
purpose, the room was planned to be 
used for dramatic productions, style 
shows, banquets, lectures and weekly 
movies. (A complete projection room 
is located at the rear of the balcony.) 
Walls and ceiling of the ballroom were 
acoustically treated. One wall is of 
specially designed paneling, another is 
completely draped. A system to which 
decorations may be attached was in- 
stalled on the ceiling. Another unusual 
aspect of the ballroom is its portable 
stage. Designed in 36 movable sec- 
tions, the stage can be adjusted to 
meet orchestral needs or can be ar- 
ranged to form style-show runways 
with equal ease. The ballroom adjoins 
a spacious second floor outdoor terrace 
for dancing under the stars. 


any 


ON PRACTICAL SIDE 


The bookstore was located in a 
prominent spot on the main level, and 
it has proved to be one of the most 
inviting attractions on the floor. By 
delegating bookracks to the rear and 
providing adequate space for attrac- 
tive gift departments in the front, 
the store has taken on the appearance 
of a smart shop. Large plateglass win- 
dows lend further atmosphere. At the 
end of our first year, the new book- 
store showed an increase in profit of 
25 per cent over the old. 


FOOD SERVICE 

Food service presented an interest- 
ing challenge to the planners of the 
center. It was decided at the outset 
to eliminate individual residence hall 
dining rooms in favor of feeding resi- 
dent students in a single large dining 
room in the center. To do this, a din- 
ing area of 7000 square feet was pro- 
vided, planned to accommodate and 
serve more than a thousand students 
three times every day. The dining hall 
was designed to give a feeling of small 
areas, so panels and planters were used 
to achieve this effect. The double 
serving line was hidden behind a wall 
to suppress the noise and provide 2 
more secluded dining atmosphere. 

One end of the dining room opens 
onto a beautiful sunken terrace, while 
another wall is of translucent glass, 
back-lighted to provide a light, cheer- 
ful effect. A dimmer switch control 
for lighting adds greatly to the room's 
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Above: Conversation comes naturally in the relaxed atmosphere of Student Center’s main lounge. 


Below: Louvered divider at right provides semi-seclusion for card players. 


atmosphere; there’s always soft back- 
ground music. 

Mixed company at mealtime has not 
only proved popular with the students, 
but staff members report a consider- 
able drop in griping and rowdyism 

Figures compiled during our first 
year in operation show that a million 
and a half meals were served. This 
number was well above the expected 
mark, but the dining area proved equal 
to it. Plans are being made to handle 
even more. 

Food service facilities in the center 
also it > the popular snack bar on 
the main floor. Complete with com- 
fortable chairs and tables, roomy 
booths, soda fountain, a small cafeteria 
and the traditional juke box, the snack 
bar planners went further and pro- 
vided a separate area (behind a lou- 
vered screen) for students to play 
cards in. 

There is also a food servery adjacent 
to the ballroom on the second floor, 
enabling the staff to serve groups in 
any of the meeting and conference 
rooms on that upper floor. 
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Two-bedroom apartments and parking area 


Married or Single, Purdue Will House Them 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, ITS CAMPUS AL- 
ready abuzz with a construction pro- 
gram of close to $32 million, is taking 
another giant stride forward, this time 
to meet the massive challenge of hous- 
ing its married students as well as 
single men and women. 

The university recently announced 
completion of its financial plans for 
these projects and is distributing to 
the public $12,400,000 of Series A, 
Purdue University Dormitory Facilities 
Bonds, 1956. Arrangements also have 
been completed for the sale of its 
Series B ($2,950,000), Series C ($3,- 
000,000), and Series D ($3,150,000) 
bonds to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for three single stu- 
dent projects approved during the last 
two years and now under construc- 
tion. 

In working out the final details of 
its new program, Purdue has pioneered 
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R. B. STEWART 


Vice President and Treasurer, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


in the establishment of a Dormitory 
Facilities System and in linking all 
such facilities and financing under a 
single open-end trust indenture. All 
bonds issued and to be issued under 
this plan will be ratably secured. Thus, 
the private investor and the govern- 
ment will be on equal terms in the 
new program. This plan will readily 
facilitate a sort of matching program, 
as it were, whereby the government 
can buy a part of any financing under 
the federal college loan appropriation 
with its low interest cost, and the bal- 
ance of funds can be sold to private 
investors at the outside market rate 
for such bonds. The borrower can 
thus finance its housing developments 
under an equalized interest cost at 
which undue hardship will not be im- 
posed on student occupants whose 
board and room accounts must carry 
the investment. 


Furthermore, this plan provides for 
additional financing as the need for 
housing increases with expanding en- 
rollments in the years ahead. By using 
the “system” plan of open-end financ- 
ing, Purdue now has access to addi- 
tional funds at any time to meet che 
growing need without the usual per- 
plexing problem of differential treat- 
ment involved in the usual separate 
unit development. Its funds, at inter- 
est rates from 234 per cent charged by 
the government up to 44 per cent 
coupons on some of the private financ- 
ing, will cost the university approxi- 
mately 34% per cent. Spread over a 
40 year period of repayment, this is 
not considered an 
the present time. 

Three large projects of fire resistant 
construction, well located between the 
instructional campus on the one hand 

(Text Continued on Page 40) 


excessive cost at 
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TWO BEDROOM 
APARTMENT 





PURDUE UNIVERSITY’S 
EXTENSIVE HOUSING 
PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS 


Left: Plan of the two-bedroom apart- 
ments for married students at Pur- 
due. Four apartments, two per floor, 
comprise a building section, with 
common heating plant located in 
the basement area. Each apartment 
has a living-dining-kitchen area, two 
bedrooms, and a laundry area. Be- 
low: The two-story structures are ar- 
ranged so that each section of four 
apartments is divided by masonry 
bearing walls. These units for fami- 
lies with children are placed the 
farthest away from the main campus. 
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Above left: Floor plan of two one-bedroom apartments. 10 days by removing the kitchen unit and the party wall 
Above right: The same two apartments converted into suites separating the two rooms and installing two partitions, 
for eight students. This conversion could take place within creating two sleep and study rooms and a lounge for eight. 
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One-bedroom apartments, designed for conversion into single student suites if required 


and the recreational area on the other, 
are being built for 2144 single men. 
One of these will be ready for occu- 
pancy by September, and the others 
for the school year 1958. Meantime, 
a smaller court type of project for 660 
men, using prefabricated house con- 
struction of university design by a 
commercial housing corporation, was 
placed under contract last May and 
occupied in September 

From the outset, the university has 
been both imaginative and practical in 
formulating its building program, and 
today awaits with confidence comple- 
tion of this new bold project. Con- 
fidence is based in part on two years 
of experiment with the informal and 
more intimate court type of residential 
planning for single students, which has 
proved and more 
acceptable to a portion of the students 
than the conventional hall type of 
Purdue now houses nearly 


more economical 


dormitory 
1600 single students in such units and 
has had good success with the arrange- 
ment using both orthodox and pre- 
fabricated construction. Dining facil- 
ities are in separated buildings to 
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which students must go from their 
court or living quarters. 

From the foregoing it is apparent 
that Purdue has taken steps to increase 
its housing for single students by 
about 700 annually over the period 
1956-58. Since its enrollment seems 
to be increasing at a rate of about a 
thousand students a year during the 
same period, it is evident that future 
increases in enrollment will more and 
more need to be housed entirely by the 
university because there is little if 
any increase in student rooming facil- 
ities being provided in the newer 
small homes being erected in the ad- 
jacent city. The open-end financing 
for this, therefore, seems 
indeed 


to provide 
to be wise 


HOUSING FOR MARRIED STUDENTS 
Meanwhile, on a 66 acre site ad- 
jacent to the main campus, ground has 
been broken and construction proceeds 
apace on a project that will provide 
modern, imaginative housing for the 
university's married students. Part of 
the project will be completed in 1957 
and the remainder in 1958. Virtually 


a community in itself, the new proj- 
ect’s 58 buildings will contain 600 one- 
bedroom apartments, and 308 two- 
bedroom apartments to provide for 
families with children, for a popula- 
tion of some 2700. 

Today, as On many campuses across 
the nation, the married student with 
family is accepted as an established 
fixture at Purdue, presenting an extra- 
ordinary need not only for the addi- 
tional housing but for housing of a 
special type. This year one of every 
six Purdue students is married. On 
the basis of a recent study of potential 
future enrollment in Indiana colleges 
and universities, Purdue must be pre- 
pared with staff, facilities and housing 
to enroll 18,000 students in 1960 and 
32,000 students by 1970! 

In 1955 the administrative and hous- 
ing staffs faced the facts of the present 
and planned for the future. In May 
1956 the board of trustees authorized 
the award of a contract for the con- 
struction of the 903 apartments for 
married students to John W. Galbreath 
& Company, Columbus, Ohio, and the 
Turner Construction Company, New 
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York, as joint contractors on a base 
bid of $10,126,500, with John R. 
Diehl, architect, Richard L. Tulley and 
Frederick H. Hobbs, consulting archi- 
tects, and Marion V. Packard, land- 
scape architect. Another challenge was 
met. 

But this new challenge had _ itself 
contained a problem: What if a change 
occurs in the present student marriage 
trends? What if enrollment of mar- 
ried students should fall off? Exercis- 
ing their skills, vision and ingenuity, 
the planners solved the problem by so 
arranging the 600 one-bedroom apart- 
ments that they can be converted, 
speedily, easily and economically, into 
single student suites to house 2400 
undergraduates. 

The total area of each one-bedroom 
apartment (living unit) is 575 square 
feet, consisting of a living room, 10 
by 14 feet; a kitchen-dining area of 
8 by 14 feet; a bath, 7 by 7% feet, 
and a bedroom, 12 by 11 feet. Bulk 
storage, coin-operated laundry, and 
heating will be located in the building 
basement. 


TWO CONVERT INTO ONE 


1150 square 
feet, convert into one suite for eight 
single students. Thus, each building 
section of 2300 square feet consists 
of two floors containing four one-bed- 
room apartments, or two single stu- 
dent suites for 16 undergraduates. This 
would then be the same size of opera- 
tional unit Purdue has found to be 
acceptable and economical in its court 
type of housing. 

Conversion of the one-bedroom 
apartments to single student suites can 
be accomplished within 10 days. The 
kitchen unit and the party wall separat- 
ing the two living rooms are removed; 
two partitions are installed, creating 
two sleep and study rooms and, in 
addition, a lounge 12 by 14% feet 
for the eight single students. Each 
sleep and study room will be occupied 
by two students, with a bathroom for 
each four students. 


Two units, totaling 


The two-bedroom apartments pro- 
vide strong evidence of the attention 
paid by the planners to the needs of 
campus families. Four apartments, two 
per floor, comprise a building section, 
with common heating plant located 
in the basement area. Each apartment 
has a living-dining-kitchen area of 16 
by 12 feet, two bedrooms, 10 by 13 
feet and 8 by 10 feet, and bath, 7 by 
5 feet. In addition, each apartment 
has its own laundry area, 5 by 5 feet, 
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and storage space, 442 by 5! feet. 
Throughout the planning of the new 
type of housing for married students, 
the basic criteria invariably were the 
student and the creation of an en- 
vironment to guarantee him and his 
family comfort and happiness. People, 
in Purdue's philosophy, come first in 
all considerations; nothing can be done 
without them, and the better they are, 
the better the operations with which 
they are concerned. So, the planning 
of units, selection of materials, 
the methods of construction, all were 
approached with a determination to 
minimize the institutional look of 
standard dormitories. 


the 


The structures are arranged in two- 
story sections divided by masonry 
bearing walls (end walls are 4 inch 
face brick in Flemish bond backed up 
with 8 inch load-bearing cinder block, 
insulated, furred and plastered). Units 
for families with children are placed 
farthest away from the main campus. 
The one-bedroom apartments, designed 
for conversion if required, are located 
closer to other single student court 
residences on the campus. 

Specifications for the 58 buildings, 
which will be incombustible through- 
out, call for metal curtain and window 
side walls of insulated sheet metal 
“sandwich panels” with porcelain 
enameled exterior face and bonderized 
and painted interior face. Floors will 
be of asphalt tile, ceilings of natural 
finish acoustical plaster, and the flush 
doors of natural finish birch. Plastered 
walls will be sand finish, pre-colored. 


OFF-STREET PARKING 


A studied arrangement of buildings, 
open spaces and streets allows auto- 
mobile circulation and off-street park- 
ing for all tenants—an essential on to- 
day's campus—but at the same time 
ensures complete separation of pedes- 
trian circulation. Thus, mothers with 
toddlers en route to park or children’s 
play areas, or to the two nursery 
schools included in the project, will 
be safer. 

At night all interior roadways, park- 
ing areas, and pedestrian walks will 
be illuminated by street lights placed 
approximately 225 feet apart and ener- 
gized through a system of underground 
cables. 

Existing utilities on the site, now 
partially occupied by temporary hous- 
ing for married students, will be modi- 
fied and extended, including storm and 
sanitary sewers, gas, water, and electric 
and telephone lines. 


Each apartment will have television 
conduit. Provision is made for tele- 
phones but installation will be at the 
discretion of the students. 

The planners have succeeded in re- 
lating esthetic considerations to frank 
and honest expressions of structural 
fact; everywhere evidence abounds of 
a concern with scale, color and tex- 
ture, and perhaps most important in 
the university's view, a significant em- 
phasis on the psychology of environ- 
ment. 

The administrators of the university 
realize full well that every major stride 
forward brings its own new challenges. 
They anticipate problems emerging 
from the “community on a campus.” 
The Tenants’ Council—the self-govern- 
ing, elected body representing the 
married students living in university 
housing and having its own represent- 
ative on the university's senior student 
organization—has been encouraged and 
is already a successfully functioning 
organization capable of coping with 
the many questions that will arise. It 
will handle many communal matters 
such as pets, P.T.A. meetings, and self- 
interest activities. 


COOPERATIVE NURSING 


To meet one of these problems there 
will be located in the center of the 
project a nursery, which will have a 
capacity of 60 children and will be 
operated by the parents on a coopera- 
tive basis and under the guidance of 
the department of child development 
and family life. This department will 
also be housed in a new building ad- 
jacent to the apartment area, providing 
an additional nursery and other serv- 
ices for the married students related 
to family life on a professional basis. 

Even a shopping center for groceries 
and family supplies is being provided. 
This will be under university control 
but will be operated privately on a 
commercial basis. 

On completion of the project, with 
the placement of trees to create shade, 
with flowering trees and shrubs to add 
further beauty and interest to the 
grounds, the Married Students Resi- 
dence Courts will probably recall to 
many a Lit. major the lines of Milton: 
“. .. 1 shall point ye out the right 
path of a virtuous and noble educa- 
tion; laborious indeed at the first 
ascent, but else so smooth, so green, 
so full of goodly prospect, and melo- 
dious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charm- 


ing.” - 
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The credit-hour doesn’t provide 


a sound basis for 


Measuring the Teaching Load 


JOHN M. EVANS 


Instructional Representative 


California and Western Conference Cost and Statistical Study 


MANY EXECUTIVES IN THE FIELD OF 
higher education argue strongly that 
the credit-hour is the soundest basis 
for measuring faculty teaching loads 
This article will discuss the most 
widely accepted measurements of 
faculty teaching load and point out the 
weaknesses of the credit-hour when it 
is used for this purpose. 

It would seem logical to assume that 
when we are trying to measure the 
teaching load of a faculty member we 
are seeking an expression of the 
amount of time that he puts forth in 
performing his teaching function. At 


this point the problem arises as to 
whether we are seeking to measure 
time spent in the classroom, time spent 
in preparation for classroom instruc- 
tion, or both. 

It should be understood that the ac- 
cepted measurements of faculty teach- 
ing load discussed in this article do not 
measure time spent in preparation for 
classroom instruction. The complete 
measurement of faculty time spent in 
preparation for classroom instruction 
would at best be highly subjective. 
This preparation time may differ 
among faculty members owing to the 


action of at least four variables: (1) 
the subject matter area, (2) teaching 
technics, (3) the education and exper- 
ience of the individual, and (4) the 
intelligence and initiative of the indi- 
vidual. 

In discussing the measurement of 
time spent in the classroom we must 
first face the fact that no widely ac- 
cepted measurement of faculty load 
includes, nor does it claim to include, 
a measurement of time spent in prep- 
aration for classroom instruction. We 
must then admit that these widely ac- 
cepted measurements of faculty load 
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TABLE 2 
FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE 


Total 








DESCRIPTION Non-Lab. 








Course-Credit-Hours per F.T.E. a 


Faculty 
Class-Credit-Hours per F.T.E. 


9.5 8.6 


- 8.5 
9.5 14.0 


8.5 
512 


ey 


Faculty 
Class-Hours per F.T.E. Faculty. . . 
Student-Credit-Hours per F.T.E. aan 
4 


Student-Class-Hours per F.T.E. 


are striving for a correct expression of 
the time actually spent in the class- 
room. The question then becomes 
Which measurement accomplishes this 
most adequately? 

Five methods of measuring teaching 
load have been included in this an- 
alysis. They are: 

1. Course-credit-hours per full-time- 
equivalent faculty member. 

2. Class-credit-hours per full-time- 
equivalent faculty member. 

3. Class-hours per full-time-equiv- 
alent faculty member. 

4. Student-credit-hours per full-time- 
equivalent faculty member. 

5. Student-class-hours per full-time- 
equivalent faculty member. 

It will be noted that all of these 
methods have as their base one of two 
operating statistics. These two types 
of statistics are credit-hours and class- 
hours. The credit-hour is a unit value 
assigned to a course that is intended to 
express the reward a student receives 
for the effort he puts forth in a course 
of study undertaken. The class-hour is 
a standard weight assigned to the pe- 
riod (approximately 50 minutes) in 
which the student and the imsiructor 
meet as an organized group. 

With the foregoing discussion in 
mind, let us evaluate the data presented 
in Table 2 in order to arrive at a con- 
clusion as to which method of measur- 
ing faculty teaching load best expresses 
the amount of time the faculty mem- 
ber spends in the classroom. Table 1 
is presented for information only to 
indicate how the raw data for Table 2 
were obtained. 

Course-credit-hours per F.T.E. faculty 
member. The first and foremost weak- 
ness of this method is that it has as its 
base the credit-hour. As stated pre- 
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viously, the credit-hour is a unit value 
that the student receives as a measure 
(perfect or imperfect) of his effort. 
Traditionally the credit-hour assumes 
approximately three hours of student 
effort. 

In a nonlaboratory teaching sit- 
uation it is generally assumed that for 
one credit-hour the student will spend 
one hour in class and two hours in 
class preparation. However, in some 
nonlaboratory teaching situations this 
one-to-one relationship between the 
credit-hour and the class-hour does not 
exist. In a laboratory situation it is 
generally assumed that for one credit- 
hour the student will spend three hours 
in the laboratory (no preparation) or 
two hours in the laboratory and one 
hour in class preparation. 


MEASURE STUDENT EFFORT 

From this explanation it is apparent 
that the credit-hour is a measurement 
of student effort and does not attempt 
to measure the time that a faculty 
member spent in the classroom. If the 
credit-hour is used as a base in meas- 
uring teaching load we are applying 
a weight of one in instances where the 
faculty member meets an organized 
class for one hour, a weight of one in 
instances where the faculty member 
meets an organized class for two hours, 
and a weight of one in instances where 
a faculty member meets an organized 
class for three hours. 

This method has the additional 
weakness that the course-credit-hours 
have not been weighted by the number 
of faculty members involved. For ex- 
ample, a three-credit-hour course with 
two F.T.E. faculty members each teach- 
ing six sections with 30 students in 
each section would show a course- 
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credit-hour faculty ratio of 1.5. In an- 
other case a three-credit-hour course 
with one F.T.E. faculty member teach- 
ing six sections with 30 students in 
each section would show a course- 
credit-hour faculty ratio of 3.0. In 
terms of class time the faculty mem- 
bers in the first instance were working 
equally as long as in the second in- 
stance, not half as long, as the ratios 
would imply. 

Class-credit-hours per F.T.E. faculty 
member. This method has the same 
weakness as stated for course-credit- 
hours per F.T.E. faculty member in 
that it measures student effort and not 
the time that the faculty member 
spends in the classroom. 

Class-hours per F.T.E. faculty mem- 
ber. This method is recommended as 
a sound measurement of the time that 
the faculty member spends in the class- 
room. It is submitted that valid con- 
clusions can be drawn only as a result 
of analyzing nonlaboratory and lab- 
oratory separately. The two should not 
be combined. 

Student-credit-hours per F.T.E. 
faculty member. This method has the 
same weakness as stated for course- 
credit-hours per F.T.E. faculty member, 
in that it measures student effort 
(weighted by the number of students) 
and not the time that the faculry mem- 
ber spends in the classroom. 

Student-class-hours per F.T.E. faculty 
member. This method is recommended 
as a sound measurement of the time 
that the faculty member spends in the 
classroom (weighted by the number of 
students). It is submitted that valid 
conclusions can be drawn only as a 
result of analyzing nonlaboratory and 
laboratory separately. The two should 
not be combined. + 
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The buildings and grounds superintendent 


at Brown University answers the question: 


Is Contract Painting Economical ? 


W. A. DAVENPORT 


BEFORE PRESENTING ARGUMENTS PRO 
and con on the question of whether 
contract painting is economical, I 
should like to outline briefly the back- 
ground of the university from which 
my conclusions are drawn so you may 
make allowance for the conditions here 
and compare them with conditions in 
your own locale. 

Brown University is situated in the 
middle of an old residential area where 
many houses, modest homes and man- 
sions alike, are 100 or even 150 years 
old. Since in all our relationships with 
the community we have tried to be 
good neighbors, this philosophy ex- 
tends to exterior appearance. Conse- 
quently, in painting our buildings we 
try to consider colors that will be in 
harmony with the neighborhood. In- 
side, since many buildings reflect the 
Georgian of Colonial University Hall, 
some colors have more appropriateness 
than others. For this reason, the Wil- 
liamsburg and New England colors 
predominate. Realizing the importance 
of keeping in color tone with adjacent 
buildings, we call on the judgment of 
architects and landscape engineers who 
may be carrying out certain projects 
on or near the campus so that the 
proper colors will be used to harmon- 
ize with the general surroundings 


SALT AIR, SMOKE ARE ENEMIES 


Many natural elements cause us con- 
cern in our section of New England. 
For example, the salt air blows in from 
Narragansett Bay, and while human 
beings are seldom aware of smoke and 
fumes from the business and industry 
of the city within a few miles of the 
campus, paint may be affected by the 
chemistry of the air. Also, there is 
a considerable range in temperature 
changes, varying between the rare ex- 
tremes of 100° F. and below zero. 

Now what about contract painting? 

Contract painting has many good 
points and many bad points, or should 
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I say unfortunate or unhappy points? 
The use of the word “bad” to describe 
the results of a painting project may 
be unfair in most cases as it tends to 
point in only one direction—failure. 
However, the complaint may be traced 
to indifference or carelessness on the 
part of one poor painter in an other- 
wise reliable crew. This has proved to 
be the case in a few imstances at 
Brown University and that, with cer- 
tain other factors, has tended to dis- 
courage a number of contractors in the 
Providence area. 

Other abuses result in unfortunate 
situations, such as using too much 
thinner and improper preparation of 
the old surfaces. Both of these can 
happen without the knowledge of in- 
spectors. Also, there is the irregular 
application of paint, and the painting 
and priming of damp areas. The last 
problem is quite common, and it alone 
can be costly to the owner when peel- 
ing, checking, flaking or other condi- 
tions detrimental to the structure ap- 
pear after the final payment has been 
made or guarantee period has lapsed. 

Again, the answer may be a simple 
problem in arithmetic: the cost of 
materials plus the rate of pay and over- 
head, as compared to a contractor's 
charge for paint, payroll, overhead and 
profit. Or, to phrase it as a simple 
question, “Is it more economical to 
buy a loaf of bread az the corner store 
or to bake it at home?” One thing is 
certain: You will get more for your 
money in the home-baked loaf and it 
should taste better. At least you will 
know what went into it, and that can- 
not always be said of a contractor's 
paint bucket! 


TIME TO ASK FOR BIDS 


However, if you find that the paint 
schedule bogs down because of unfore- 
seen work for your paint crews, and 
if hiring temporary painters is not the 
solution, then it is reasonable proce- 


dure to send out well drafted specifica- 
tions for bids. 

If your schedule is heavy for a par- 
ticular season and more painters are 
needed than is economically sound to 
supervise during the summer, then the 
contractors should be called in. To 
supplement more than 50 per cent of 
your normal painting crew would 
probably not be economical, especially 
if you have only limited equipment. 

If the institution is not well equipped 
for spray painting and certain types of 
projects call for this, it is good econ- 
omy to get several bids and have such 
work done rather than invest in ex- 
pensive equipment. 

If you have buildings that have thick 
layers of paint that must be removed, 
it may be advantageous to contract 
those buildings. If the bid is in line, 
your own painters are released for 
other regular routines or for more 
important projects. 


REPAINTING ON SCHEDULE 


It would be wise to get bids on all 
buildings that appear on the annual 
schedule. Some contractors fairly new 
in the territory who are anxious for a 
trial job may bid low with this in 
mind; some contractors will bid lower 
than usual to pick up small fill-in jobs 
to keep their large organizations busy. 
This may give you a decided advan- 
tage, although you will not necessarily 
accept the lowest bid. You must know 
your contractors and have some know!l- 
edge of their quality of performance; 
otherwise bids may be meaningless. 

We consider it good business to ask 
for bids on most of our buildings as 
we are never able to anticipate what 
the bidding response will be on certain 
types of structures. Local conditions, 
seasonal factors, and peak or idleness 
in one contractor's Operation may 
affect his bid. 

Our general policy calls for the re- 
painting of approximately 100 build- 
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When its painting schedule bogs down because 


of unforeseen work, then and then only 


Brown sends out bids to contractors 


ings every four or five years. There 
are exceptions, of course, and under 
certain conditions some buildings may 
go for seven or eight years and require 
only portions to be repainted. Also, of 
this total number, many buildings are 
brick or stone with only wooden trim. 

The following specifications cover 
11 of the most important items from 
our standard form for contract bidding: 

1. These specifications cover all 
labor and materials to complete the 
painting and finishing of all exterior 
surfaces on the premises described. 

2. The contractor shall carry work- 
men’s compensation, public liability 
insurance, and obtain all permits nec- 
essary to free the owner from all harm 
due to liens or damages resulting from 
this work. 

3. The contractor shall, at all times, 
adequately protect surfaces and objects 
inside and outside the building as well 
as adjacent properties. Any property 
damaged must be repaired or replaced 
by the contractor to the satisfaction of 
the owner. 

4. All materials stored upon the 
premises shall be stored in the rooms 
designated. Oily rags, waste, dirty over- 
alls, drop cloths, and so forth shall be 
stored in metal containers with clamp 
or friction lids or removed from the 
building every night. All waste mate- 
rial shall be dumped outside the build- 
ing in refuse receptacles and removed 
each day, and precautions taken to 
avoid fires at all times. 

5. No painting shall be started 
until the university inspector approves 
surface conditions; nor should any 
painting be done when the surfaces 
are damp or wet. All coats shall be 
dry and firm before applying succeed- 
ing coats. 

6. Reputty all sash, where old putty 
is loose or missing. Nonhardening 
mastic compound is to be used in lieu 
of common putty. This operation is 
to follow the priming coat of paint. 
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7. Calk all window and door frames 
to make them weathertight. Use non- 
hardening mastic compound following 
the priming coat of paint. 

8. Apply one or two coats on all 
surfaces as indicated in “Individual 
Building Specifications.” All paints are 
to be properly mixed and thinned as 
recommended by manufacturer and of 
color selected by owner. 

9. Paint materials shall be of the 
highest grade manufactured by one of 
the following firms: —— 

10. Materials used shall be delivered 
to the job in the original containers 
with the seals unbroken and the labels 
intact. 

11. Owner's representative, the of- 
fice of superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, will inspect the projects dur- 
ing the life of contracts. The supervi- 
sor of the structural division of this 
department will be in direct charge. 


“SPECS” FOR SINGLE BUILDINGS 

In addition to our standard specifica- 
tions, we submit individual building 
specifications mentioned in Item 8, of 
which the following might be typical. 


Individual Building Specifications 
Sepia Hall, 123 Brown Avenue 


Colors 


Prime coat —White 

2d coot —No. 2 gray Mfgr. Code “C”’ 
Flashing —Slate 

Downspouts—tlead gray 

Sash —Bronze green 

Doors —Bronze green 


Each building's 
outlined in detail. 
The following data indicate the 
range of bids when the number of 


requirements are 


Bidding Daic 


Yeor Bldgs. Contractors Low High 
$3023 
1874 
2683 
1452 
1877 


1151 


1945 9 3 $1141 
1947 23 769 
1949 13 1030 
1952 34 686 
1953 W 998 
1954 5 — 
1955 18 994 


buildings and the number of contrac- 
tors vary. The high and low bids listed 
are average figures on all bidders. 

In 1954 we did all of our own paint- 
ing as we had a deficit to overcome. 

Generally speaking, we are in favor 
of doing our own painting for the 
following reasons: 

On the average, we get 
quality of workmanship. 

There is no tendency to “short cut” 
as contractors might be likely to do 
under certain circumstances. This does 
happen even with proper inspection. 

Flexibility is greater with our own 
painters. They can be transferred 
quickly to inside jobs if the weather 
is bad. 

There is less need for close super- 
vision with our own painters. Their 
capabilities and idiosyncracies are bet- 
ter known by the foreman, and loyalty 
to the university makes them more re- 
liable and more willing to assume re- 
sponsibility on their assignments than 
are a contractor's painters. Also im- 
portant is their friendly relations with 
other men on the buildings and 
grounds staff who may be working 
along with them on the same project. 

There are advantages in using our 
own stock and in mixing our own 


a better 


colors. 

On occasion, plans have to be 
changed that involve emergency struc- 
tural alterations just prior to or soon 
after the painters arrive. This seldom 
happens but, when it does on a con- 
tract job, the owner pays dearly for 
changing the contractor's schedule. 
Some contractors take this occasion to 
ease their financial burden on a project 
on which they have bid too low. The 
term “extras” must have been invented 
for the convenience of contractors, and 
this is not confined to the painting 
trade only! 

With our own painting crews we 
are better able to safeguard the shrub- 
bery, trees, lawns and walks because, 
being in the “universiry family” and 
being aware of the regulations and 
methods of discipline, our painters are 
less likely to damage or litter the 
property. 

In conclusion, we are better satisfied 
with the work of our own painters 
and we save money by using our own 
painting crews. It may not always be 
a large saving, but we do save, and 
our regular employes appreciate hav- 
ing full-time work. All this adds up to 
a healthy atmosphere in our mainte- 
nance department and results in lower 
costs in one of the largest items of 
our plant budget. + 
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Decentralization of maintenance and repair services 


looks fine in an organization chart, 
but it can be carried to extremes 


Should Residence Halls or Unions 


Have Their Own Maintenance Staff? 


B. H. PLATT 


Business Manager, lowa State College, Ames 


THE RECENT GROWTH OF RESIDENCE 
hall systems, union buildings, and hous- 
ing projects for married students has 
brought into prominence the question 
of how best to provide for the mainte- 
nance of Should all 


maintenance remain the function of a 


these facilities 
centralized staff, or is decentralization 
the answer? What is efficient opera- 
tion for one institution may not nec- 
essarily fic the conditions to be found 
in another 

Twenty years ago dormitory opera- 
tions in many institutions were but a 
fraction of their present size. Housing 
projects for married students were vir- 
tually nonexistent. Union buildings 
were considerably less complex than 
by present-day standards. It was no 
great problem for a physical plant de- 
partment to serve these facilities for 
all of their maintenance and repair 
needs 

As union buildings were enlarged 
and additional residence halls erected, 
there came into practice at some in- 
stitutions the “house mechanic” method 
of handling routine repairs. Under this 
plan, a general maintenance mechanic 
was assigned to a building with the 
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responsibility of performing emergency 
service and the minor repairs and 
maintenance for which he was quali- 
fied. He reported to the physical plant 
department major items that required 
services Of the specialized trades or use 
of special equipment. 

The weakness in this operation 
usually could be found in the type 
of individual assigned as “house me- 
chanic.” If he lacked ambition and 
initiative, he passed the buck on diffi- 
cult and dirty jobs to the physical plant 
department and spent a considerable 
part of his time occupying a discarded 
rocking chair in the basement of the 
building. If he was too ambitious, he 
undertook jobs requiring skills that 
he did not possess, sometimes with 
disastrous effects on plumbing, heating 
or electrical systems. Fortunate indeed 
were the buildings that had the serv- 
ices of a house mechanic with initia- 
tive, all-round skills, and judgment as 
to whether the repair required en- 
gineering supervision or more skillful 
workmanship than he was capable of 
performing. 

From the “house mechanic” plan of 
operation, some institutions, including 


lowa State, have progressed to a system 
of decentralization in certain areas. 
Part of the reason for this lies in the 
extensive ground area occupied by our 
plant and the distances involved in 
servicing from central shops. We find 
that many orders received by the physi- 
cal plant department for repairs or 
servicing are so lacking in detail that 
the exact nature of the work cannot be 
determined. Either a foreman must 
first go out and look over the work, 
then assign it to the individual capable 
of doing the job, or a guess must be 
made as to which skilled trade it may 
involve. In the latter case a top me- 
chanic may be sent to a job, perhaps 
with a helper, only to find that the order 
is actually a minor item that could be 
corrected by a good handyman with a 
pair of pliers and a screw driver. The 
cost of performing the service for such 
minor items may be out of all propor- 
tion to the amount of work actually 
done. 

Another reason for decentralization 
may lie in the fact that dormitory sys- 
tems, union buildings, and housing 
projects usually are self-supporting op- 
erations. Any work performed for 
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lowa State campus: A, married students’ housing; B, men’s dormitory; C, union; D, women’s dormitory; E, physical plant shops. 


them by physical plant departments is 
charged to them, sometimes requiring 
complex systems of requisitions, billing 
and other paper work. Often the cost 
of the paper work may equal or exceed 
the cost of the repair itself. 

In our own situation, several factors 
led us to a partial decentralization of 
repair services. These included: 

1. Considerable distances between 
physical plant shops and the facilities 
to be served. 

2. Crowded and limited shop fa- 
cilities at the physical plant depart- 
ment. 

3. A union building operation that 
is controlled by an independent cor- 
poration and not fiscally a part of the 
college. 

4. A realization that the majority of 
service calls involved work that could 
be done by semiskilled mechanics and 
did not require skilled tradesmen. 

5. An attempt to reduce repair costs 
by establishing a program of preven- 
tive maintenance. 

Thus we decentralized our 
maintenance operation to the point 
where a small crew serves the routine 
and maintenance needs of the dormi- 


have 
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tory system, another crew serves the 
housing project, and a third crew serves 
the union building. Examination of 
budgets of other institutions indicates 
that we are not unique in this method 
of operation. In the case of the dormi- 
tory system and the housing project, 
since both are under the same manage- 
ment, some interchange of work be- 
tween crews takes place at times when 
it is possible to make such shifts. 


WORKERS’ SKILLS CONSIDERED 


In general, only routine maintenance 
that is within the capabilities of the 
personnel is undertaken. Such opera- 
tions as the freeing of clogged plumb- 
ing, the replacement of fuses, lamps 
and fixture glass, the replacement of 
window glass and scréens, minor sérv- 
icing and lubrication of kitchen equip- 
ment and motors, replacement of as- 
phalt tile, making of keys, furniture 
repairs and refinishing, and similar 
items are within the capabilities of 
semiskilled workmen and may be car- 
‘ried out without necessity for formal 
requisitions to the physical plant de- 
partment with the accompanying de- 
tailed cost accounting and billing. 


Interior painting and decorating is 
done by physical plant painters as- 
signed full time to the dormitory sys- 
tem on a year-round basis. This has 
helped correct a situation in which 
painters formerly reported to work at 
their shop, then went out to the job, 
thus wasting a half hour or so of time 
each morning. All painting and deco- 
rating is carried out under the general 
supervision of physical plant's painting 
foreman. 

A small shop is provided for furni- 
ture repair and refinishing in the larg- 
est of our dormitories. Since furniture 
storage facilities are available in the 
same building, much time of handling 
and trucking of furniture is saved by 
a continuous program of repair, ro- 
tating furniture from student rooms to 
shop to storage and thence back to 
rooms where it replaces furniture due 
for the shop. Furniture repairmen 
double in minor building repairs and 
are available to make the routine re- 
pairs when they are first noted, rather 
than after they become major opera- 
tions. 

In the married students housing 
project, another small repair shop is 
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maintained. Since most repair calls 
tor this area involve work on plumbing 
or heating units, usually of a simple 
and routine nature, it appears most 
practical to provide service to these 
units from a shop located right in the 
project. Service calls can be handled 
promptly without the delays resulting 
from the processing of orders and the 
excessive travel time if such calls were 
routed through the physical plant 
department. 

Obviously this program of minor 
maintenance and repair does not at- 
tempt to encompass all of the work 
that must be done for an extensive 
dormitory operation or housing project. 
Such specialties as roofing, sheet metal 
work, cabinetwork, remodeling and 
minor construction, overhaul and recon- 
struction of major items of equipment, 
rewiring, installation of plumbing, tuck 
pointing, waterproofing, exterior paint- 
ing, and similar work of sizable extent 
require the services of mechanics 
skilled in their particular trades and 
equipped with the proper tools. 

It would not be economical or prac- 
tical to maintain separate staffs capable 
of undertaking all of the multitude of 
Operations necessary to maintain and 
operate dormitories, housing projects, 
or union building. In some cases it is 
not even practical or economical for a 
physical plant organization to do all 
of these operations, and in many situ- 
ations outside help proves more eco- 
nomical and practical. 

No particular labor difficulty has 
been experienced with maintenance 
employes 
tion. The majority of our maintenance 
employes are members of an AFL. 
state, county and municipal employes 
local. As a state institution, we operate 
on an open shop basis with no formal 
contract with the union. In more 
strongly organized areas, our method 
of operation might not be possible. 


CALLS FOR MUTUAL GOOD WILL 


Responsibility for the performance 
of the maintenance work is a problem 
that must be resolved by close coopera- 
tion between the superintendent of 
physical plant and the director of 
housing or of the union building. The 
superintendent of physical plant, as 
in the case of most comparable institu- 
tions, is responsible for all maintenance 
and operation of plant facilities. The 
director of housing is responsible for 
efficient and profitable operation of the 
residence halls system which must pay 
its own way and provide a safe margin 
for the liquidation of debt. 
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in the decentralized opera- - 


The interests of these two persons 
must be above petty jealousy as to 
authority over the various phases of 
the work. They must see eye to eye 
on the need for reducing lost motion 
in the routine details of operation, and 
they must cooperate to accomplish the 
most practical job of maintenance for 
the least expenditure of funds. Per- 
fection of workmanship not always is 
attained by semiskilled mechanics. Phy- 
sical plant superintendents often tend 
to be mechanical perfectionists, and 
occasional substandard work will ap- 
pear to their disgust and embarrass- 
ment. 

On the other hand, semiskilled me- 
chanics assigned to a definite area or 
building develop a certain loyalty and 
esprit de corps which occasionally pro- 
duces results beyond those obtained by 
the impersonal service of a skilled 
mechanic from the physical plant de- 
partment. Surprisingly enough, the 
separate crews have developed some 
short cuts in maintenance problems 
that improve on former operations, 
both in cost and quality. 

There appears to be more of a 
tendency among the handyman type of 
employe to experiment with new ways 
or new materials for doing old jobs. 
Occasionally such experimentation pro- 
duces astonishingly economical and suc- 
cessful results. Skilled tradesmen are 
more likely to follow old established 
methods learned as apprentices and 
frequently look with considerable sus- 
picion on new developments in ma- 
terials or short cuts in work methods. 


( 


| 2 


> 
Spend 


On the basis of our experience, the 
pros and cons of decentralized mainte- 
nance organizations for residence halls 
and housing projects may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


FOR DECENTRALIZATION 


1. Saves travel time of mechanics 
from the central shops. 

2. Saves the paper work involved in 
job accounting, requisitioning, billing. 

3. Uses semiskilled workmen at 
lower rates of pay for minor mainte- 
nance work. 

4. Saves time of the skilled trades. 

5. Saves trucking time and expense. 

6. Aids in the preventive mainte- 
nance program by accomplishing many 
repairs when they are small. 

7. Provides fill-in work for the 
separate staffs by having small furni- 
ture and equipment repair shops in 
dormitory or housing projects. 


AGAINST DECENTRALIZATION 


Occasional work of poor quality 
performed by unqualified personnel. 

2. Tendency for the separate staff 
to undertake jobs for which they are 
not qualified. 

3. Tendency to build up separate or- 
ganizations which, as they grow larger, 
become top-heavy in overhead. 

4. Tendency to duplicate unneces- 
sarily the purchase of expensive items 
of maintenance equipment. 

5. Lack of uniformity in mainte- 
nance standards and procedures. 

6. Development of petty jealousies 
and criticisms between staffs. 

In conclusion, I cannot categorically 
recommend decentralization of mainte- 
nance operations. Centralization of 
maintenance and repair services looks 
good on an organization chart, but it 
can be carried to extremes. The prob- 
lem is to get the job done with the 
least possible lost motion, do it well, 
and do it economically. If decentraliza- 
tion will accomplish these things, it 
should be undertaken. Each operation, 
however, must be studied and the de- 
cision made on its own merits. 

Certainly decentralization is not prac- 
tical in a small closely knit operation 
where duplication of supervision and 
personnel is likely to take place. In a 
larger operation where distance from 
central shops involves considerable loss 
of time in travel, trucking and delivery 
expense, as well as loss of time and mis- 
understandings in transmitting orders, 
a careful study may reveal that decen- 
tralization will provide a more smoothly 
operating and a more economical re- 
pair and maintenance program. 
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IN 1948 JOHN GERDES, GENERAL 
counsel for New York University, or- 
ganized the Knapp Brothers Manu- 
facturing Corporation. The certificate 
of incorporation stated that it was 
organized exclusively for charitable, 
scientific, literary and educational pur- 
poses, and that no pagt of its income 
or property should enure to the benefit 
of anyone other than New York Uni- 
versity. The new corporation pur- 
chased the shoe manufacturing business 
of Knapp Brothers, Inc., for the sum 
of $5,100,000 and entered into a con- 
tract with the former owners to man- 
age and operate the business. The 
property was acquired with borrowed 
capital, i.e. a bank loan of $918,000 
and a 20 year mortgage on the physical 
assets of the company, retained by the 
former owners. 

The purchase turned out to be im- 
mediately and spectacularly advan- 
tageous. By the end of 1951 the new 
corporation had paid its bank loan and 
mortgage notes in full. Federai income 
taxes for 1949, 1950 and 1951 and 
excess profit taxes for 1951 were paid 
under protest, the corporation claim- 
ing exemption under the provisions of 
Section 101 (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1949. Action for re- 
fund was initiated and, on July 12, 
1956, the U. S. Court of Claims held* 
that the corporation was entitled to a 
refund of $2,673,770.08, with interest. 


“LEGAL FOSSIL” 


This decision of the court of claims, 
reported in the public press, was 
factually correct in every detail, yet it 
could have been grossly misleading 
unless read in the light of history. In 
fact, the case might be termed a “legal 
fossil,” i.e. of considerable interest to 
the parties concerned and to students 
of the history of college law, but of no 
practical value as a guide to current 
action. 

One might assume from the reports 
on this decision that colleges would 
find it to their financial advantage to 
go and do likewise. Quite the con- 
trary. Space will not permit more than 
a summary of the development of. un- 
favorable public opinion that induced 
Congress, in 1950, to close this gap in 
our tax laws. A rash of magazine 
articles on the subject broke out in 
1950, including one in Fortune, which 
said: 

“Tax exempt companies—enterprises 
owned by ‘trusts,’ ‘foundations,’ and 


*Knapp Bros. Shoe Manufacturing Corp. 
v. US., 142 F. Supp. 899 (1956). 
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Those Questionable Gifts 


New York University and the taxation 


of unrelated business income 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Educational Management Consultant, Washington University, St. Louis 


religious, charitable, educational, labor 
and other organizations exempted from 
federal and local taxes—are depriving 
the federal government of hundreds of 
millions in tax revenue. They are com- 
peting unfairly with companies not 
exempt from taxes. Their receipts have 
been estimated at 10 billion, with some 
figures going higher. 

“Perhaps the best known case is 
that of New York University. For its 
benefit an alumni organization owns 
and operates the Ramsey Corporation 
of St. Louis (piston rings), the Amer- 
ican Limoges China, Inc, Howes 
Leather Co., and the C. F. Mueller 
Company ef Jersey City, well known 
macaroni, spaghetti and noodle maker. 
If the profits from these four com- 
panies were not going to New York 
University, they would generate some 
$1,500,000 in taxes.” 

It should be noted that the statute, 
sometimes referred to as “Supplement 
U,” establishing the taxable character 
of unrelated business income of non- 
profit corporations, was enacted in 
1950. It has taken an unusually long 
time for the Knapp Brothers case to 
reach the court of claims for a deci- 
sion. In the interval, some of us may 
have forgotten the clamor of public 
indignation aroused by this issue. 

For many years the federal circuit 
courts had been divided as to the tax 
status of the income of what were 
termed “feeder corporations,” i.e. those 
organized to conduct commercial en- 
terprises, but with charters providing 
for the use of all net income for the 
support of educational or other charit- 


able organizations. After the passage 
of Supplement U, the future income 
of “feeder corporations” and the un- 
related business income of charitable 
corporations were declared to be tax- 
able. However, to clarify the tax status 
of such income earned prior to 1951, 
Congress in that year declared, in Sec- 
tion 601 of the Revenue Act, that such 
prior profits, if inuring to the benefit 
of an educational organization, a hos- 
pital or an institution for the reha- 
bilitation of the physically handicapped, 
should not be denied exemption from 
taxation under Section 101 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code on the grounds 
that it was carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness for profit. The decision of the 
court of claims granting the tax refund 
to New York University was based 
upon this statute. 


BE WARY OF CERTAIN GIFTS 


Under pressure of extremely high 
income tax rates, many clever experts 
are trying to discover methods of re- 
ducing this pressure on their clients. 
Some of these methods require the co- 
operation of nonprofit organizations. 
Those of us in educational administra- 
tion should use great discretion in the 
acceptance of gifts subject to unusual 
terms and conditions. Some donors 
may be motivated more by a desire to 
reduce the burden of taxation than 
by pure philanthropy. Tax exemption 
is a privilege. If it is not to be further 
abridged by Congress, we must be 
guided by the spirit as well as by the 
letter of the tax laws in our acceptance 
of questionable gifts. 
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The Case for Cyclical Menus 


1. They cut the time required for menu planning. 


2. They make better menus possible. 


3. They achieve greater accuracy in production forecasting. 


PAUL FAIRBROOK 


Manager, Auxiliary Enterprises, Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb 


MY FIRST 
cal menus was in 


INTRODUCTION TO CYCLI- 
the fall of 1951, 
when Herbert Beach, a food service 
consultant from Horwath & Horwath, 
was invited to Michigan State Univer- 
sity to set up a food cost control sys- 
tem at its Kellogg Center and at the 
Union Building. At the time I was 
on the staff of Kellogg Center as food 
controller, and it was my job to make 
production forecasts from the sales his- 
tories of the various menus. 

The “cyclical menu” is simply a 
menu, usually of a week's duration, 
that is grouped with three or four 
other menus into a regular menu cycle. 
This cycle is repeated in exactly the 
same order three or four times, after 
which it usually is necessary to prepare 
a new set of menus to reflect the sea- 
son of the year and the new foodstuffs 
that are becoming available. 


SKEPTICS ARE PLENTIFUL 


Normally, the first reaction of the 
trained food service person who hears 
the words “cycle” or “rotating” is one 
of extreme skepticism. The mere idea 
that menus and certain menu combina- 
tions should become a part of a regular 
pattern evokes a certain initial hos- 
tility, and it would seem—at first 
thought—that such rigid repetition of 
food items would take the adventure 
out of eating and make effective food 
merchandising impossible. 

If this skepticism is the average 
reaction of the restaurant or cafeteria 
manager, who at least can offer a selec- 
tion of four or five different entree 
items per meal, imagine what the re- 
action would be of college food service 
supervisors, who can offer students 
only one or two entree items a meal! 


From a paper presented at the annual con- 
vention of the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 1956. 
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Such objections are certainly, at 
least up to a point, partially valid. 
College students have tremendous 
memories when it comes to menus 
(we wish sometimes their memories 
were as good in their classrooms! ), 
and they carefully study and analyze 
the dormitory menus when they are 
posted on the bulletin boards! Never- 
theless, there is a great deal of merit 
in the use of cyclical menus, even in 
college and university food services! 

Cyclical menus have two big factors 
in their favor: (1) better production 
control; (2) better menu planning. 

The first advantage, that they reduce 
overproduction by making possible 
more accurate production forecasts, 
applies more to multi-entree opera- 
tions, like cafeterias, than to single 
entree units like a residence hall 
kitchen. While the popularity of the 
items served in the dormitories has a 
direct bearing on the amount of stu- 
dent griping, it has relatively little 
effect on the number of students fed 
each meal. 

I am speaking, of course, of the 
over-all pattern of attendance at meals, 
and not of specific instances. This 
would, of course, vary with the in- 
dividual school, and would depend 
very much on other related factors, 
such as the distance between the resi- 
dence hall dining room and the class- 
rooms, the nearness of other public 
dining facilities, and, very importantly, 
whether it is a beautiful day outside. 
All these factors would influence a 
student's decision whether to eat else- 
where, especially when something is 
featured on the dormitory menu that 
he particularly does not like. 

But our experience has been that 
entree popularity alone is not really 
the deciding factor. Just because only 
50 per cent of the students ate lunch 


four weeks ago, when we last served 
corned beef hash, does not mean that 
we would be safe to prepare only half 
the usual amount this time! There are 
other factors more important than the 
popularity of the entree item that 
should govern production forecasts in 
residence hall feeding. The day of the 
week, the time of the year, the school’s 
activities calendar—all these have a 
strong bearing on the attendance at 
meals, and should be the primary con- 
sideration in production forecasting for 
residence hall operations. 

When I was working as a food con- 
troller, busily experimenting with the 
cyclical menus that we were using for 
the State Room, a table-service restau- 
rant in Kellogg Center, 1 became en- 
thusiastic about the accuracy of pro- 
duction forecasting that the cyclical 
menu enabled us to achieve. My 
enthusiasm was not shared, however, 
by my food service friends in Michigan 
State’s dormitories, who were markedly 
cool to the idea of basing production 
on popularity indexes, and who pre- 
ferred to base it on the average num- 
ber of students they would normally 
feed on a particular day. Each one of 
them asked me the crucial question: 
“Do you know what it is like to run 
out—in the middle of a meal?” 


“NOW | KNOW” 


Well, at that time I did not know. 
Now I know. So does anyone else who 
has had dubious thrills like ripping 
cans of ham from the storeroom shelves 
and shoving them into the steamer 
because the roast beef ran out. There- 
fore, it is safe to conclude that for 
purposes of production control, cyclical 
menus have relatively little value in 
residence hall feeding. 

But besides residence hall opera- 
tions, many colleges have other food 
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service units that do feature a variety 
of entree items. At Northern Illinois 
State College, we feed about 1300 
students daily in our public cafeteria 
and in our student union, which is 
almost as many as we feed in our four 
halls. In these operations, 
where the students have a choice of 


residence 


items, cyclical menus do indeed help 
in production planning. Two things 
always have amazed me in connection 
with such production forecasting: (1) 
how so many food people think that 
they can guess at the popularity of 
different dishes and frequently turn 
out to be quite wrong, and (2) how 
constant the taste of the public is, and 
how easy it is to predict its wants, if 
one would only manage to keep ac- 
curate records. 

Record keeping is the key to the 
whole thing. Roast beef is more popu- 
lar than pork chops, and hamburgers 
are more popular than veal cutlets, but 
how many food service directors could 
accurately predict how many of each 
of these four entree items would be 
needed if they were put on the cafe- 
teria line for dinner? 


“IT’S AMAZING” 

The best way to find out exactly is 
to try it. The best way to predict these 
four items the next time is to look up 
the record book to find out what hap- 
pened the /ast time! It's amazing how 
well it works! Not always, of course. 
If it rains, if there is a basketball game, 
a formal, a holiday coming up—this 
will affect the sales of these items— 
and not always in direct proportion 
to one another. Girls getting dressed 
for a formal will just snatch a quick 
bite instead of a full dinner, for ex- 
ample. 

Another variable is the addition of 
a leftover item or substitution of one 
entree item by another. If you substi- 
tuted swiss steak for the hamburgers, 
it would rise, and roast beef would 
drop, especially if swiss steak were 
cheaper! These variables should 
discourage us from using cyclical menus 


not 


and keeping accurate production rec- 
ords. After all, these procedures are 
The use 
of cyclical menus in regard to produc- 


never 100 per cent accurate 


tion forecasting does give the fore- 
caster a real basis for his estimate, and 
since overproduction is one of the 
chief reasons for a high food cost, this 
is an important matter 

One objection to cyclical menus has 
been the contention that if the theory 
of such a menu is strictly applied, 
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there is no provision for running out 
leftovers, since these would certainly 
offset the production forecast. This 
may be true theoretically, but in prac- 
tice no operator would think of throw- 
ing away a pan of perfectly good veal 
cutlets left over from a previous meal 
just because it would affect the popu- 
larity of the other items on the menu. 
In our college cafeteria, as a matter 
of fact, we not only always run out 
our leftovers daily but on our Friday 
menus we intentionally plan only for 
two entree items, one fish and one 
meat, leaving the third one blank so 
that we can use up our leftovers before 
the week end. 

Again, the important thing to re- 
member is record keeping. As long as 
you keep track of what leftovers you 
ran out at what meal, and how many 
portions you sold of each item on the 
menu, you have the necessary informa- 
tion to make fairly accurate forecasts 
the next time. 

In dormitory kitchens, where there 
is only one entree choice, leftovers 
generally are handled a little differ- 
ently. The usual practice is either to 
refrigerate or freeze the leftovers for 
use with a future meal, or to run 
them out as an alternate choice at the 
next meal. This would depend, nat- 
urally, on the item and the quantity 
involved. 

The important advantage, 
that of better menu planning, applies 
as much to residence hall feeding as 
it does to restaurant and cafeteria oper- 
ations. The fact that menus in a menu 
cycle are repeated three or four times 
means that much greater care must be 
taken in planning them. On the other 
hand, it also means that, on the whole, 
much less over-all time is spent for 
such activity. 


second 


“HOW WE DO IT” 

At Northern, we have discovered 
that the best way to produce a good 
menu cycle in the residence halls is 
for the director of food services and 
for each of the four dormitory food 
service supervisors, and, occasionally, 
myself, to prepare a menu for one 
week. We then have a menu meeting, 
and modify each suggested menu until 
it meets all (or at least nearly all) 
objections. This gives us a menu cycle 
of about six weeks, which we will 
repeat two, or perhaps three, times. 
We do not repeat it more frequently 
mainly because students are away ahead 
of us when it comes to such things 
as detecting a pattern, and while it 


may be true, we do not want to em- 
phasize the fact that dormitory feeding 
procedures are more mechanical than 
the way the students are being fed 
at home. 

This brings up the major objection 
that has been raised in connection 
with the use of cyclical menus: “Won't 
people get tired of the same thing all 
the time?” There is a certain validity 
to this question, especially in residence 
hall feeding, but not too much. The 
cyclical menu is repeated only two or 
three times each year in the dormitory 
food services at Northern. Further- 
more the repetition is from three to 
six weeks apart. Even without the use 
of cyclical menus, there is bound to be 
much repetition in anyone's menu. 

One way to offset the repetition of 
a cyclical menu in a dormitory setup 
is to vary, slightly, those foods served 
with the meat or poultry or fish. Since 
at Northern we use the same basic 
menu for both men and women, we 
must make some modifications of such 
items anyway (that is, substituting 
mashed potatoes for potato chips, add- 
ing a vegetable to a creamed chicken 
lunch, and so forth); thus, a few addi- 
tional modifications when the cycle is 
repeated for the second or third time 
are not too serious, and we usually 
grant such requests of our supervisors 
if they are made. 


“BE SURE IT’S WELL DONE” 


In conclusion, in commercial food 
service Operations, and especially in 
table-service restaurants where over- 
production can become a serious prob- 
lem, cyclical menus can provide a real 
aid in achieving greater accuracy in 
production forecasting. Whether such 
forecasting should be done by merely 
inspecting past sales records or by 
statistically computing exact popular- 
ity indexes for each entree item de- 
pends very much on the size of the 
operations. In other food service units 
where the choice of items is very lim- 
ited, the main value of cyclical menus 
lies in the fact that it reduces the 
over-all amount of planning required, 
at the same time making it possible to 
have a better, more carefully planned 
menu. 

In general, it should be remembered 
that menu planning always will remain 
an individual matter; each food direc- 
tor may have a different approach. It 
is important to remember, however, 
that it is very much like frying a pork 
chop—regardless of how you do it, be 


sure it is well done! 
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Workshop-Clinic for Business Officers . . 


. Annual Survey Reveals Record 


Making Enrollments . . . Hungarian College Emigrates to Canada . . . Teach 


German by TV . . . California Parochial Schools Win Tax Exemption Suit 





Eastern Business Officers 
Plan Workshop-Clinic 

New YorkK.—A workshop-clinic for 
college business officers has been 
scheduled at the Hotel New Yorker 
on February 17 to 19 under the aus- 
pices of the Eastern Association of 
College and University Business Of- 
ficers, Richard D. Strathmeyer, assist- 
ant treasurer of the University of Buf- 
falo and chairman of the workshop 
committee, announces. 

The keynote speaker will emphasize 
economy and efficiency in office opera- 
tions and planning for future space 
and personnel requirements. Harold B. 
Schmidhauser, director of the execu- 
tive action course of the American 
Management Association, will conduct 
an illustrated presentation of the 
topic, “Getting Things Done Through 
People.” 

Registrars of three eastern colleges 
will present methods currently used 
for processing student records. As a 
special feature 10 office equipment 
will exhibit machines 
available for data recording and proc- 
essing. 

On the workshop faculty are: Al- 
bert Joseph, Hunter College; William 
Young, Princeton University; William 
Rice, Allegheny College; Samuel Kag- 
en, Brooklyn College; William Rogers, 
Carnegie Institute; George Bradley, 
Rhode Island Institute of Design; 
Thomas Crane, M.1LT.; Thomas In- 
drikson, Rutgers University; Bert 
Hodges, Denison University; George 
May, Amberst College; Ross Ellis, 
Westminster College; Kurt Hertzfeld, 
University of Rochester; Ed Cratsley 
Swarthmore College. 

Others are: Tom McGoey, Columbia 
University; Robert Mall, Carnegie In- 
stitute; John Price, Brown University; 
Thomas Pitre, M.1.T.; John Schlegel, 
Lafayette College; W. A. Davenport, 
Brown University; W. H. Barker, 


manufacturers 
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Expected Flood of College Students Has Arrived, 
Dr. Walters’ Annual Survey of Attendance Shows 


Skidmore College; Donald Green, Yale 
University; Kenneth Plant, R.P.1.; 
Carroll Rickert, Middlebury College, 
and James Truesdale, Cornell. 


Ford Foundation and Fund 


Merge Work in Education 

New YorK.—Henry T. Heald, pres- 
ident of the Ford Foundation, an- 
nounced December 13 that the Foun- 
dation’s activities in the field of 
education and those of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education will be 
combined after January 1. 

Action leading to the consolidation 
and extension of the two programs has 
been approved by the trustees of both. 

Clarence H. Faust, president of the 
Fund, will become a vice president of 
the Foundation and will continue as 
president of the Fund during the pe- 
riod of expenditure of the remainder 
of the $25 million granted to the Fund 
by the Foundation in April 1954. 

William McPeak, vice president of 
the Foundation, who has been respon- 
sible for the educational, behavioral 
science, and humanities programs, will 
continue the last two and will under- 
take the development of some new 
programs in the Foundation. 


Five Schools Get Funds 


for Computation Centers 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National 
Science Foundation recently announced 
the award of $230,000 to five uni- 
versities in support of computation 
centers and research in numerical anal- 
ysis. Cornell University will receive 
$50,000; the University of California, 
Berkeley, $50,000; University of Penn- 
sylvania, $70,000; Princeton Univer- 
sity, $40,000, and Stanford University, 
$20,000. 


CINCINNATI — American college 
and university attendance this current 
semester exceeds the 1947 and 1948 
peak enrollments, when record making 
student bodies included more than a 
million World War II veterans, Dr. 
Raymond Walters, University of Cin- 
cinnati president-emeritus, announced 
last month. 

Dr. Walters, in his 37th annual 
statistical survey for School and Society, 
noted that “the flood of college stu- 
dents expected to inundate the na- 
tion’s campuses in 1960 and thereafter 
is already under way.” 

Returns from 901 approved univer- 
sities and four-year colleges—97.6 per 
cent of all such accredited institutions 
—show 1,724,897 full-time students, 
or 6.5 per cent more than last year, 
and 559,222 part-time students, 11.5 
per cent more than last year. The grand 
total is 2,284,119, or 7.8 per cent more 
than in 1955-56. 

“Present advances have nothing to 
do with the recent soaring birth rate,” 
according to Dr. Walters. Instead, this 
year's college ranks come from the 
low birth-rate period of the late 
‘Thirties and from high school classes 
smaller than those of 15 years ago. 

“This means that higher education 
possesses enhanced attractions, so that 
about four out of every 10 graduates 
of high school last June registered this 
September in some form of advanced 
instruction. 

“Major attendance gains are in the 
two fields in which the country’s needs 
are most pressing: engineering and 
school teaching,” Dr. Walters reports. 

Independent technological institu- 
tions have 7.7 per cent more full-time 
and 12.2 per cent more part-time stu- 
dents—gains similar to those in typical 
engineering colleges of large public 
and private universities. Independent 
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When it comes to GYM SEAT SAFETY 





MEDART’sS skyscraper 





The illustration above shows how the steel super- 
structure of Medart Telescopic Seats is engineered, 
not only for capacity load, but strong enough to 
support up to 400 pounds per linear foot per row 
without noticeable deflection or side sway. 


Each row, 16’ long, rests on 4 twin angle welded 
vertical uprights, tied together with channel brac- 
ing. The entire load is placed directly on the floor, 
not on walls or casters. Like a modern skyscraper, 
the steel understructure is completely self-support- 
ing, open or closed. Strength of the assembly is not 
dependent upon wood members, oblique bracing, 
springs or wall supports. Medart seats, risers and 
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.construction proves best 


footboards provide additional rigidity and resistance 
to side sway. 





No other retracting type of seat can exceed the 
dependable safety of Medart design. 


Medart Seats are roomier. Available with 22” or 
24” row spacing and 1014” or 1114” row rise, extra 
toe and heel room offer more comfort and full 
visibility than any other seats. Exclusive “‘Floating 
Motion” and “Dual Align’ assure non-binding 
straight Jine trackage—make Medart easiest of all 
gym seats to open and close. 


Before specifying, compare the superior features 
and value of Medart Seats. Get all the facts... 


Write For Complete Catalog 


Meparr 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 
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teachers colleges have 9.7 per cent 
more full-time and 16.0 per cent more 
part-time students than in the pre- 
vious year. 

Dr. Walters warns that the teachers 
college freshman increase of 3.8 per 
cent “falls markedly below the encour- 
aging gains of preceding years: 13.2 
per cent in 1955 and 19.4 per cent 
in 1954.” If the current shortage of 
qualified elementary and secondary 
school teachers is to be met, “strong 
efforts must be made to attract capable 
young men and women into the teach- 


ing profession,’ he declares 


we WRARAY 
taste see wwe 


Policy statements by some privately 
controlled universities that present 
financial resources will not permit con- 
siderable expansion and that numbers 
must be limited so they can do their 
best work are borne out by the small 
increases this year: 3.8 per cent in 
full-time and 4.5 per cent in part- 
time students. 

By contrast, public universities are 
up 6.7 per cent in full-time and 14.6 
per cent in part-time students. The 
formerly small independent arts and 
sciences colleges—no longer small— 
have 6.3 per cent more full-time and 





Looking for the RIGHT Answers to Your 
Public Address Problems? 


ESlechoVoree 


Will Solve Your Problems! Concise 
Handbook Tells How 


So much depends on effective communication that 
Electro-Voice engineers—the men who developed the E-V 
Compound Diffraction projector—have prepared this com- 
pact, 24-page handbook to guide you in selecting, placing, 
operating and maintaining P. A. equipment. In it, you’ll find 
the answers to questions like these: 


« How Can I Prevent Garbling in Covering a 


Large Area? 


How Can I get Maximum Coverage With a 
Minimum of Speakers? 
« How Can I Determine Power Requirements? 
e How Can I Minimize Acoustic Feedback? 


You'll find answers to these and virtually all other communi- 
cations questions in THE CDP HANDBOOK. Write today 


for Bulletin 195. 


Electro-Voice CDP units consist of two coaxially- 
mounted diffraction horns working from opposite sides of a 
single diaphragm over a 120° polar pattern. You get 2 more 
octaves of sound reproduction than in conventional horns. To 
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people more clearly, specify CDP. 
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15.2 per cent more part-time students. 
There are now 418,055 veterans in 
institutions of higher learning: 416,- 
590 from the Korean War and 1465 
from World War II. In addition, 252 
children of deceased veterans are study- 
ing under the war orphans act. 

Broken down by sexes, full-time 
enrollments in 861 institutions report- 
ing in 1956 and 1955 show 1,062,839 
men students, or 6.8 per cent more 
than last year, and 515,331 women stu- 
dents, or 5.8 per cent more. 

In full-time students, the nation’s 
25 largest universities are: California, 
40,788; State University of New York, 
25,851; Minnesota, 25,307; Texas, 23,- 
801; Illinois, 22,831; University of 
Michigan, 22,185; Wisconsin, 20,440; 
Ohio State, 20,377; Michigan State, 
16,714; Pennsylvania State, 14,689; 
Indiana, 14,072; New York Univer- 
sity, 13,359; Purdue, 12,994; Colum- 
bia, 12,418; University of Washington 
(Seattle), 12,366; Missouri, 11,678; 
Syracuse, 11,251; University of Flor- 
ida, 10,997; Maryland, 10,976; Cor- 
nell, 10,732; Harvard, 10,566; Colora- 
do, 10,356; Boston University 10,279; 
Oklahoma, 10,162; State University of 
lowa, 9,901. 

Here are the 25 largest iri grand 
totals, with California, Harvard and 
Texas not reporting in this category: 
N.Y.U., 37,997; Minnesota, 36,303; 
State University of New York, 32,720; 
City College of New York, 27,- 
565; Columbia, 26,966; Illinois,26,471; 
Michigan, 25,760; Wisconsin, 24,442; 
Boston, 23,726; Ohio State, 22,510; 
Indiana, 20,814; Michigan State, 20,- 
125; Wayne, 19,504; Brooklyn College, 
18,321; Pennsylvania State, 17,987; 
Southern California, 17,862; Pitts- 
burgh, 17,573; Northwestern, 16,912; 
Maryland, 16,605; Pennsylvania, 16,- 
479; Temple, 16,107; Purdue, 15,137; 
Cincinnati, 15,095; Washington (Se- 
attle), 14,947; Northeastern, 14,600. 


Oppose Increase 
in Tuition Fees 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Presidents of 
more than 30 public colleges and uni- 
versities are opposed to increases in 
tuition fees, according to news reports 
of the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities. If fees 
go up, the relative number of young 
people entering and receiving college 
training will be reduced at a time 
when the nation needs more trained 
people, the educators declared. 
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the beautiful new REMINGTON STANDARD* 


with margins so simple...you teach them only once! 


What do teachers want most in a manual typewriter? We went into 
the schools to find out. And, much of what we found out has gone 
into this new REMINGTON STANDARD. Eminently suited to the class- 
room, this superb typewriter’s many exclusive features simplify 
the teaching of typing . . . help students make progress more quickly 
than with ordinary manual typewriters. Write for free Manual- 
Electric Posture chart (R8804), Room 1141, Remington Rand, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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N.Y.U. Is Given 
Bequest of $9 Million 

New YorKk.—New York University 
ofhcials reported a gift of $9 million 
from the estate of Louis J. Horowitz, 
former president and chairman of the 
board of Thompson-Starrett Co. Inc., 
who died recently in Palm Beach, Fla. 

The gift was said to be the largest 
ever received by the university and 
nearly approximates the average an- 
nual gifts for the last five years. The 
gift exceeds the combined university 
and medical center gifts for the last 


Planned Fund-h 
with Predicta 


fiscal which 
545.08. 

Income from the bequest by Mr. 
Horowitz will be used by the Institute 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, a unit of the New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center. 


year, totaled $8,263,- 


College Flees Hungary 


for British Columbia 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA.—A Hungarian 
college will emigrate to Canada, the 
Canadian minister of citizenship anc 
immigration here announced in De- 


How much can your college or university raise? 
How long will it take? The American City Bureau 
provides answers and experienced counseling. Here 
are a few of the more than 135 colleges and uni- 
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(ESTABLISHED 1913) 


American City Bureau 


221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois « 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


CHARTER MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 


cember. According to J. W. Pick- 
ersgill, the Canadian official, the group 
comprises 29 teachers, 289 students, 
and 24 dependents of teachers. This 
is the entire staff and student body of 
the Hungarian forestry school at 
Sopron, an institution that was founded 
in 1753. 

The Canadian legation officials here 
were approached by the dean of the 
school with the request to emigrate, 
and they got in touch with the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. It offered 
to provide the necessary facilities. A 
large Canadian paper mill, the Powell 
River Company, has offered summer 
vacation jobs and other aid to Hun- 
garian students. 


ETV and Radio Center Gives 


Grants to Six Schools 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Six univer- 
sities have been awarded grants-in-aid 
totaling $21,385 by the Educational 
Television and Radio Center as partial 
support for research in educational TV, 
President H. K. Newburn of the Cen- 
ter announced. The grants were made 
as part of the recently expanded Cen- 
ter effort to stimulate research in ETV. 

All grants were made for studies of 
educational TV viewership. Grants in- 
clude $3750 to Stanford University, 
$4250 to the University of Houston, 
$4000 to Michigan State University, 
$3385 to the University of Wisconsin, 
$2000 to University of Oregon, and 
$4000 to the University of Nebraska. 

“Knowledge of the ETV viewer will 
help us to do a better job in building 
programs for use on the educational 
stations of the nation,” said Dr. Ryland 
Crary, director of education for the 
Center, who will coordinate the re- 
search work. He pointed out that the 
Center is not a research agency but is 
interested in stimulating research need- 
ed to measure and define educational 
viewers. 

Last year the Center gave grants 
totaling $32,130 to 12 universities. 
But the organization’s primary task is 
to provide a national program service 
to the 22 affiliated ETV stations. 


Union College Seeks 


Four Hungarian Students 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—Union Col- 
lege, for many years sponsor of an 
extensive foreign student program, will 
be able to offer an expense-free edu- 
cation to four qualified young men 
from Hungary, President Carter Da- 
vidson announced last month. The 
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“Westroll towels cut costs 25%, ended complaints’ 


“We've made our custodial staff happier and reduced towel costs a good 25% 
by installing Westroll Towels and Dispensers in our school lavatories and rest 
rooms,” says RALPH HEATH, Superintendent of Schools, Yorktown, Indiana. 


“Our janitors no longer complain that the floors are littered with unused sheets of 
paper towels — a waste that was <‘isturbing to the administration. The building 


is cleaner. We're all pleased with Westroll.” 
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college is already actively seeking them 
through the Institute of International 
Education 

To be administered as part of Union's 
H.E.L.P. program (Higher Education 
for Lasting Peace), the venture will 
be a cooperative one among the mem- 
bers of the campus family. Full tui- 
tion and fees, as well as assistance in 
finding part-time or vacation employ- 
ment, will be offered by the college. 
Fraternities will provide free room and 
board 


throughout the four years that the 


Assistance will be continued 


young men spend on the campus 


These colleges 
(and hundreds 

of others) 

get MORE 
PLAY DAYS 
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... With 


LAYKOLD & GRASSTEX 
TENNIS COURTS 


Non-maintenance, true-plane Laykold® and 
Grasstex® tennis courts are resilient and 
durable; always ready for play. 

These all-weather courts of the finest 
quality pay extra dividends in terms of an 


“extended season.” 


Our nearest office—or your local court 


Penn State Tries Teaching 
German by Television 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. — Pennsyl- 
vania State University has expanded 
its closed-circuit television system to 
include the teaching of a foreign lan- 
guage. Half of the students in begin- 
ning German are réceiving instruction 
by television and the other half, a con- 
trol group, are being taught by the 
customary method. 

The university's metallurgy depart- 
ment has attached a television camera 
to a metallurgical microscope so that 
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large numbers of students can see speci- 
mens at the same time. 

A total of 4709 students at the uni- 
versity now receive at least part of 
their instruction through the medium 
of television. The system is used pri- 
marily in introductory courses that 
have large enrollments. 


Parochial Schools Win 
State Tax Exemption 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. Su- 
preme Court upheld a California law 
that exempts parochial schools from 
property taxation, the result of a suit 
brought by Paul W. Heisey, a taxpayer 
of Oakland. Mr. Heisey, in his suit, 
declared that a “tax exemption sub- 
sidy” that “overwhelmingly benefits 
the nonpublic schools of one sect in 
particular—the Roman Catholic 
Church” should not be entitled to tax- 
ation exemption. 

In a lower court, Mr. Heisey won a 
ruling that the law was unconsti- 
tutional. However, that ruling was 
reversed by the supreme court of Cali- 
fornia and the action by the US. Su- 
preme Court left standing the findings 
of California’s highest court. 

The court ruled that “for want of a 
substantial federal question,” the chal- 
lenge to the law by Mr. Heisey was 
dismissed. The action was taken by a 
6 to 2 vote, with Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, former governor of Cali- 
fornia, not participating in the deci- 
sion. Justices Hugo L. Black and Felix 
Frankfurter dissented from the ma- 
jority Opinion. 

California had amended its revenue 
and taxation code in 1951 to grartt 
complete immunity from property tax- 
ation to “nonpublic, undercollegiate, 
sectarian schools” operated by religious 
and other private groups. 


Pennsylvania Plans 
$4 Million Housing for Girls 

PHILADELPHIA. — The University 
of Pennsylvania recently announced 
plans for the construction of a $4 
million group of residence halls for 
700 women students. 

This project will be the first step 
in the development of a women’s 
quadrangle that will be comparable to 
the university's residence hall system 
for men. 

President Gaylord P. Harnwell de- 
clared that the project probably would 
be on a two-block site west and south 
of the campus to be acquired from the 
Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority 
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Colleges Quick to Aid 
Hungarian Students in Exile 

New YorK.—Fund raising and 
scholarship aid for Hungarian students 
are being coordinated by the Ameri- 
can Committee of the World Univer- 
sity Service. 

Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, president of 
City College of New York, said last 
month that from 1200 to 1500 Hun- 
garian university students have escaped 
to Austria. Student contributions at 
various colleges in the United States, 
begun spontaneously, are expected to 
exceed $50,000. 

Tuition offers from several hundred 
American colleges and universities have 
been received by the American Com- 
mittee of World University Service. 


Ten Million Veterans Have 
Enrolled in U.S. Colleges 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Veterans’ en- 
roliments under four federal training 
programs have passed the 10 million 
mark, according to Veterans Adminis- 
tration officials. 

The ten-millionth person to start 
training probably was a Korea vet- 
eran, V.A. added, since World War II 


training programs virtually have passed 
out of existence. 

Under present law, veterans’ training 
will be part of the American scene 
until 1968, at which time the program 
for disabled Korea veterans will come 
to an end. The Korean G.I. bill for 
nondisabled veterans is scheduled to 
end in 1965. 


Special Corporation for 


Student Loans Proposed 

ALBANY, N.Y.—State Senator 
Thomas C. Desmond expects to intro- 
duce into the legislature a bill to es- 
tablish a “higher education assistance 
corporation” to help students through 
college. 

Under his proposal, the corporation 
would make guarantee loans to stu- 
dents. It would be privately financed 
and contributions to it would be tax 
deductible. 

“Recent studies,” he said, “disclose 
that we are now wasting a great amount 
of talent and brain power because of 
inability of young people to afford the 
costs of higher education.” Under his 
proposal, students would be able to 
get loans only after they had completed 
the freshman year in college. 
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For more than sixty years Peterson furniture has set the pace for style and 
design. Peterson engineers and leading educators, studying together the re- 
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Refugee Students Receive 
Foundation Aid 


New YorkK.—The Ford Foundation 
recently gave the World University 
Service a check for $10,000 to house 
and feed Hungarian refugee students 
in New York. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has al- 
ready given the university organiza- 
tion $10,000 for administrative costs 
and to help set up an intensive English 
language course at Bard College, An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Hungarian students will live at 
International House, near Columbia 
University, at Sloane House of the 
Y.M.C:A. at 356 West 34th Street, 
New York City, and at Fordham and 
N.Y.U. 

The language program for the refu- 
gee students will be given under the 
aegis of the Institute for International 
Education. The Ford Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund have guaranteed 
to underwrite the program by contrib- 
uting from $80,000 to $90,000. 


Grade Computation Time 
Is Cut to One-Twentieth 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—A calculating 
machine that turns out grades for a 
university course in 2 hours 20 min- 
utes has been designed by a professor 
at the University of Tennessee. Com- 
puting grade averages for the course 
formerly required 50 man-hours. 

The machine is reported to handle 
the complete computation for one stu- 
dent grade in 16 seconds. The machine 
is said to make no errors. 

About the size of a typewriter case, 
the computer has 10 knobs on top, 
each with its own grade scale for a 
particular test or project, and a dial 
that reads the final grade either as an 
exact numerical grade or as a letter 
grade. 


Princeton's “Eating Clubs” 
May Be Supplanted 


PRINCETON, N.J.— Princeton Uni- 
versity may establish residence halls 
with self-contained dining and social 
facilities, such as the Yale “colleges” 
and the Harvard “houses,” President 
Harold Willis Dodds announced re- 
cently. 

Under the present system, freshmen 
and sophomores eat in central dining 
halls run by the university, while 
juniors and seniors take their meals 
in 17 independent eating clubs. 
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Booths A-33-35, A.A.S.A. 
Atlantic City Convention 


No physical effort for custodian; 
Poweroller* handles all operations 
at touch of switch 


No longer need the operation of folding gymnasium bleachers 
be a problem involving slow, inaccurate efforts of two, 
three or four men per section. Now, with Universal’s new 
Poweroller, all Roll-A-Way Bleachers can be operated by one 
man who opens or closes any section (10, 15, 20 or more 
rows) in a few seconds... all sections of the gymnasium in 
just a few minutes... accurately and safely. 


Poweroller is a compact mobile electric power unit with 100- 
foot detachable cord which may be plugged into any 100-V 
AC 60-cycle outlet. To operate, just direct the extended 
gripper arm into the small opening under the front row seat. 
This engages an attachment bar under the bleacher section. 
A slight touch of the handle switch starts action...and you 
have complete control of the bleacher movement. Pneumatic 
tires protect the gym floor, yet give Poweroller enough traction 
for positive, easy opening or closing of the bleachers. The 
operator does nothing but guide the unit from section to 
section and direct its action. Bleachers may also be opened 
or closed by hand if ever desired. 


Here is gymnasium seating at its best. Poweroller not only 
speeds up operation, but does a more careful job. The gripper 
arm can make contact at only one spot, the exact center of 
a section ...and the attachment bar assures an even push or 
pull over the entire area. Safe, accurate operation is guaranteed! 
Powerization is available for all new Roll-A-Way installa- 
tions immediately ... and the extra cost is so small that it 
never needs to be a determining factor. If you are planning 
a gymnasium, investigate today. 


*T.M. Reg. *T. M. Reg.—Pat. Pend. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


Champaign, Illinois °+ 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Robert F. Go 
heen, an assistant 
protessor at 
Princeton Univer 
sity, has been 
named to succeed 
Dr. Harold W. 

4 Dodds as president 
Robert F. Goheen on July l. A 
combat veteran of World War II, Dr. 
Goheen will be the youngest president 
of Princeton since 1761 and the third 
youngest in the 210 year history of the 


university. Dr. Goheen is 37, a gradu 
ate of the class of 1940 at Princeton, 
and the son of medical missionaries in 
India where he was born and where 
he lived until he was 15 years of age. 

Charles Adkins, director of public 
relations at Colgate University since 
1953, became vice president for devel 
opment and public relations at Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass., January 1. 
Mr. Adkins will assume charge of a 
$3 million fund raising program for 
Wheaton College, which will permit 
the college to expand its enrollment 
by 40 per cent. 


SPENCER Vacuslot... 


The 
MODERN 
Cleaning 
System 


A Spencer Vacuslot system incorporating a centrally located vacuum producer and dirt separator 
. with piping throughout the building . . . speeds routine maintenance, greatly improves 


sanitation. 


Large dust mops can be used to push dirt and litter to the Vacuslot, where high-suction 
Spencer vacuum whisks it away. Mops are vacuum cleaned at the Vacuslot, eliminating any 


dissemination of dust or germs into the air. 


Other cleaning tasks a Spencer Vacuslot simplifies 


@ WET PICK-UP—A light, portable separator 
tank permits using the Vacuslot system 
for quick, complete pick-up of accidental 
spillage of suds from scrubbing machines 
BOILER CLEANING—Spencer vacuuming of 
boiler tubes provides proven fuel savings 
up to 20% 


_ “ 

§ n= Bulletin 1538 describes Spencer 
. —— « 
tet~ 
Ke: 


Vacusiot system, shows equipment 


in use. Request your free copy 





The 


S{SPENCER| 


waRtroro 





no ae att Ie Ge 


ALSO PRODUCERS OF COMPLETE 
UNE OF PORTABLE VACUUMS 


64 


@ VACUUMING—Stairs, entryways, Venetian 
blinds, walls, furniture are quickly and com- 
pletely cleaned with Spencer vacuum. Attach 
ing hose to Vacusiot valves is as quick and 
simple as plugging into an electrical outlet 


P aa = 

’ New Color Movie illustrates Spen- 
cer vacuum systems in operation 
Write advising date you would 
like @ showing 


—} ed —8 | Od =H 8 


TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 6 


COMMERCIAL 
‘ P125 
pe r 


CONNECTICUT 


& 
MULTI-VAC MULTI-VAC JR 
Re P1ts b Pit 
’ , Pp » / 
. aH ows 1/2 HP 





Keith S. Snyder, 
formerly manager 
of the Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapo 
lis, has 


named director of 


been 
auxiliary enter 

prises at the Uni 

versity of Pitts Keith S. Snyder 
burgh. He serves on the staff of Wal- 
ter F. Vieh, assistant chancellor for 
business affairs, and has responsibility 
for management of food services, hous 
ing, and bookstore operation. David J. 
Brewer has been appointed to the new 
post of manager of office services for 
the university. Mr. Brewer was for 
merly a member of the staff of the 


Columbian National Life 


Insurance 
Company. 
Charley F. Mil- 
ler, assistant con 
Ohio 
State University 
since 1928, has 
been named con 


troller of 


troller, succeeding 
Charles F. Kuntz. 
The board of re Charley F. Miller 
gents of the university conferred the 
designation of controller emeritus on 
Mr. Kuntz, who had served the uni 
versity for 41 years. 

Alexander Zavelle, who has been 
manager of Associated Students’ Book 
store at the University of New Mexico 
1952, is the new manager of 
campus stores at New York Univessity. 


since 


He is in charge of the university’s five 
bookstores. 

Donald A. Eldridge, dean of students 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., has been appointed president 
of Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, 
N.Y., succeeding Courtney Carroll. 
Miss Carroll, who has been president 
for 33 years, will retire. 

David L. Wilt, purchasing agent of 
the University of California, Los An 
geles, recently announced his resigna 
tion after 31 years of university service. 
He plans to devote much of his time to 
property management after leaving the 
university. 

Jay Du Von, director of the College 
Housing Program of the Community 
Facilities Administration, Washington, 
D.C., recently received a distinguished 
service award of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for outstanding 
service during 1956 for “imaginative 
and resourceful leadership in the na- 
tionwide program of lending construc- 
tion funds to institutions of higher 
learning.” The awards were presented 
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HUNTINGTON 


Pictured here are 7 of 179 patterns 
of Huntington furniture — all specif- 
ically designed for your sleeping 
and seating area. They can be har- 
moniously combined for your every 


~ always in good Jaste 


need. Lounge and waiting rooms 
give an instant quality impression 

the Huntington equipped sleep- 
ing rooms have a relaxing homelike 
atmosphere. 


ae 


While designed for attractive warmth that avoids a look of unpleasant austerity, Huntington 


furniture is marked by the style and grace of free-flowing simple lines and rounded corners 
that make for inexpensive, quick, easy maintenance. High-quality solid hardwoods are used 
for long, heavy-duty wear; finishes resist staining from alcohol and medicaments; chairs are 
built to avoid marking walls. 


Designed for today 
AND tomorrow— 
Feeeeoea eee e@eeeeseee2e eo @ 


Please mail complete information cus 
about Huntington furniture to: 








City 


Attach to your letterhead and mail to: 
Huntington Chair Corporation, Huntington, W.Va. 


HUNTINGTON 
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at a special meeting in the Hall of 
Flags in the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 

Gordon R. 
Blakeslee, super- 
intendent of build- 
ings and grounds 
at Lake Forest 
College, Lake 
Forest, Ill., for the 
last 10 years, be 

GS. R. Blakeslee 
the staff of Donald O. Ross, supervising 
architect of Michigan State University, 


came a member of 


East Lansing, on December 15. 


Dr. Val H. Wil- 
son, president of 
Colorado Wom- 
an’s College, Den- 
ver, has resigned 
to accept the presi 
dency of Skidmore 
College, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. At Val H. Wilson 
Skidmore, Dr. Wilson will succeed Dr. 
Henry Thomas Moore, who is retir- 
ing at the end of the college year after 
serving the institution for 32 years. 
Dr. Wilson will continue at Colorado 
Woman's College until mid-summer. 


Instructional Television System 
Helps Student Teachers Observe 
Classroom Teaching in Progress 


DAGE TV 
AT WORK 


Dr. Ralph Gardner, Supervisor of 
Mathematics, Milne School, Al 
bany, N. Y., explains scale draw- 
ing to seventh grade class as 
DAGE TV cameras “observe.” 


In a New York State College for 
Teachers classroom, student 
teachers see how Dr. Gardner 
conducts class, how pupils re 
act. on closed-circuit TV monitor 
Dr. Ralph Kenny, Professor of 
Education, lectures from his 
seat at observation console 
He can select picture from 
any camera to show his class 
and other classes connected 
with control console 








New York State College for Teachers, Albany, uses actual class- 


room teaching in progress at adjoining Milne School as a “‘living 


laboratory”’ for student teachers. The future teachers observe every 


aspect of the teaching process as it happens 


niques to student reactions 
circuit system. 


from instruction tech- 


with the aid of a DAGE TV closed- 


This is just one of the limitless applications of closed-circuit televi- 


sion by DAGE TV. Get specific information on how you can utilize 


this versatile new teaching tool 


Write DAGE TV, Dept. 41. 


DAGE TELEVISION DIVISION 


MICHIGAN CITY, 


INDIANA 


A Thompson Product 


In Canada, Distributed by Rogers Majestic Electronics, Ltd., Toronto. Ontario 


Outside North America, Write C. O. Brandes, Inc 


4900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A 


Tony Niccum, 
purchasing agent 
of Northern Illi- 
nois State College 
at DeKalb, has 
been made assist- 
ant director of the 
division of busi- 
ness services, Z. 
H. Dorland, director of the division of 
business services at the college, an 
nounces. Prior to going to Northern II 
linois State College, Mr. Niccum was 
business manager at Illinois College, 
Jacksoriville. 

Billy S. Smith, consultant accountant 
for the division of the budget of the 
state of Kentucky, was recently ap- 
pointed business manager of Western 
Kentucky State College. Florence 
Schneider, formerly bursar of the col- 
lege, has been made executive secretary 
of the College Heights Foundation and 
director of scholarship funds at the 
college. Miss Schneider has been bur- 
sar at Western Kentucky State College 
since 1920. 

Mrs. Arlyn Marks and daughter Har- 
riet, age 12, were killed recently in a 
two car head-on collision accident near 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Mrs. Marks was 
the wife of Arlyn Marks, director of 
the State University of Iowa Person- 
nel Service. Mr. Marks is a past presi 
dent of the College and University Per- 
sonnel Association. Mrs. Marks was 
receptionist in the university registrar’s 
office at the time of her death. Mr. 
Marks has a son, Richard, aged 14. 

Dr. Howell H. Brooks, president of 
Coe College, submitted his resignation 
on October 19 and it was accepted by 
the trustees at a special meeting on De- 
cember 6. No reasons were given for 
the resignation, but Dr. Brooks stated 
that he was acting “in the best inter- 
ests of Coe College.” Student demon 
strations took place following the an- 
nouncement. Dr. Brooks is Coe’s sixth 
president in 15 years. He came from 
DePauw University in 1950 as business 
manager, was named acting president 
a few months later, and became presi- 
dent in June 1952. No announcement 
has been made as to Dr. Brooks’ future 
plans. 

Paul D. Matovich, a 21-year-old Uni- 
versity of Idaho freshman, was recently 
charged with first-degree arson fol 
lowing his arrest. This is believed to 
have solved the residence hall fire of last 
October which resulted in the death 
of three university students. Matovich 
was bound over for the circuit court 
under $40,000 bond. At Kellogg, Idaho, 


Tony Niccum 
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Convertibies by STEELCASE 


for an office mood of cheerful efficiency 


eerful efficiency isn’t a play on words... it’s a 
basic ingredient for a happy, productive office. 
; ‘ Nothing builds an employee’s morale or improves 
the quality of work more than attractive surroundings 
and efficient tools. Steelcase Convertibles, with 
are colorful Sunshine Styling, set the mood for 
- pleasant working conditions . . . and their. job-engineered, 
space-saving design assures efficiency, convenience 
and smartness in any Office. Using the Steelcase Convertible 
illustrated, One person can easily handle 
receptionist and typist duties .. . a big plus factor 
in these difficult days of finding competent office 
employees. So investigate Steelcase Convertibles 
and you'll see why, whenever more than price is a factor 
. when quality, efficiency, convenience and 


May we help? styling are of major importance. . . 


Steel is consistently first choice. 
Our free 28 page color ee ; y er 
brochure will give you a | 


better picture of Steelcase 
Convertibles and related industry and commerce for forty-four years. 


Serving the very fine names in business, education, 


products. Merely write ° 
for" Convertibles by STEELCASE INC 


” 
Steelcase”. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
. Authorized dealers in principal cities throughout the country 
tm Canada « CANADIAN STEELCASE COMPANY, LTD. « Toronto 
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his hometown, Fire Chief Bill Linhart 
said the youth had been questioned 
over the years about a number of fires, 
the first time when he was 9 years old. 

Samuel T. Arnold, 64, provost of 
Brown University, died last month. He 
joined the faculty of Brown in 1913 
and at the time of his death had served 
longer than any other present mem- 
ber of the staff. 

Dr. John Manville Sayles, retired 
president of the State 
Teachers in Albany, N.Y., died recently 
at the age of 80. He retired in 1949. 


College for 


H. Roger Coleman, former owner 
and headmaster of Swarthmore Pre 
paratory School, now part of Swarth 
more College, died recently in New 
York City at 59 years of age. For rea 
sons of health he retired three years 
ago from his position with the J. S. 
3ates Chemical Company of Lans 
downe, Pa. He headed the preparatory 
school from 1926 to 1931. 

Dr. Frank Aydelotte, former director 
of the Advanced Study 


and former president of Swarthmore 


Institute for 


College, died recently at Princeton, 
N.J., at the age of 76. Dr. Aydelotte 


was Swarthmore’s president from 1921 


to 1940 
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National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 


President: Nelson A. Wahlstrom; Univer 
sity of Washington; vice president: Thomas 
E. Blackwell, Washington University, St. 
Louis; secretary-treasurer: C. H. Wheeler 
Ill, University of Richmond. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: James N. Ewart, California In- 
stitute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
Shelton F. King, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; executive secretary: Donald E. Dick- 
ason, University of Illinois. Permanent head- 
quarters, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill.; 
Kathryn Hansen, editor, C.U.P.A. Journal. 

Convention: Aug. 4-7, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 


President: M. T. Tracht, Illinois Institute of 
Technology; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 1461 Franklin Ave.. Garden City, N.Y. 

Convention: April 30-May 3, Sheraton 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Association of College and University 
Housing Officers 
President: Donald W. Kilbourn, Central 
Michigan College; secretary-treasurer: Leon- 
ard A. Schaadt, University of Michigan. 
Convention: Aug. 4-7, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


USTRITE 


CHAIRS and STOOLS for 


‘e-4— 


Permits proper seat height for 
both standard and higher re- 
quirements 


AJUSTRITE 


was first de- 
signed and made specifically 
for laboratory use. 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL 


AJUSTRITE offers many ad- 
vantages to the effectiveness 
of instruction and practice. 


A posture type chair with seat adjustment of 16” to 21”, 
backrest horizontal and vertical adjustment of 5’’. Ideal 
for teaching and practicing posture o typing and other 
business classes. Some science classrooms and laboratories 


use this type to advantage 


Also comes with higher ad- 


justment ranges. Reasonably priced 


The most popular AJUSTRITE stool. Seat adjusts 18” 


to 27"—has 13” 


diameter steel seat; 


hardwood seat, 


backrest, floor glides optional. All metal construction for 


lifetime durability. 


This one stool meets most require- 


ments in majority of laboratories and shops which would 


Model 
TSC 1520 


GUARANTEED 


against failure due to de- 
ective material or work- 
manship for a period of 
10 years. 


FREE TRIAL 


Samples furnished for 30- 
day trial without obliga- 
tion. Send for illustrated 
folder 


opliT 
Copy 
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otherwise need several sizes of ordinary stools. 


32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


515 Conneaut St. « Bowling Green, Ohio 


Fe oS: 


ADJUSTMENT ‘s seat t 
Height Desired ok Saal Pei 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: Ray Vanderhoef, lowa Supply 
Co., lowa City, lowa; general manager: 
Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Convention: April 23-27, Sherman Hotel, 

hicago. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 

President: A. F. Gallistel, 
Wisconsin; secretary-treasurer: 
listel, University of Wisconsin. 


Convention: May 13-15, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. 


University of 


A. F. Gal- 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 


President: Harold K. Logan, Tuskegee In- 
stitute; secretary: B. A. Little, Southern Uni- 
versity. 

Convention: May 2-4, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 


Central Association 


President: Roscoe Cate, University of 
Oklahoma; secretary-treasurer: Ralph Olm- 
sted, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 

Convention: March 3!-April 2, Shamrock 
Hotel, Houston, Tex. 


Eastern Association 


President: John Schlegel, Lafayette Co!- 
lege; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. Hert:feld, 
University of Rochester. 


Southern Association 


President: R. K. Shaw, Florida State Uni- 
versity; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory 
University. 

Convention: March 14-16, Francis Marion 
Hotel, Charleston, N.C. 


Western Association 


President: Glen C. Turner, Colorado State 
College of Education; secretary: Harry E. 
Brakebill, San Francisco State College. 

Convention: April 21-24, Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 


President: B. F. Macaulay, University of 
New Brunswick; secretary-treasurer: F. J. 
Turner, Carleton College. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Lynn 
University; executive secretary: 
Johnson, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
ington, D.C. 

Convention: June 24-27, Hotel Fontenelle, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Poole, Johns Hopkins 
W. Noel 


Wash- 


Association of College Unions 


President: Earl E. Harper, State Univer- 
sity of lowa; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor of pub 
lication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Convention: March 31-April 3, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 
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RASTETTER 


SOLID KUMFORT 
Chairs That Fold 


Model 426 Chairs in the 
Auditorium of Russell House 
at the University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 


SOLID KUMFORT Chairs That Fold 


in Russell House. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


: 

Soup KUMFORT Chairs That Fold were chosen for Russell House, the new million dollar 
student activities center at the University of South Carolina, because they wanted comfortable seat- 
ing that will last a lifetime! These chairs are sturdy . . . with select hardwood frames and the 
famous Rastetter Hinge and Brace construction which makes them far stronger than conventional 
chairs of equal weight. Beautifully designed. they're ideal for use in schools, auditoriums, cafe- 


terias, hospitals, hotels and clubs, where use often means abuse. 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort Chairs That Fold are made in both Wood and Magnesium in many 
attractive styles. They may be moved quickly and easily where rooms are used for several purposes. 


Write for Portfolio showing complete line and giving many interesting facts on better seating. 


Louis RASTETTER & SONS COMPANY 


1326 WALL STREET @ FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Better chairs for 
every purpose... 
whether you ever 
fold them or not! 


SOLID KUMFORT 


Russell House, University of South Carolina FOLD FLAT Model 426 
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floors protected with 
SEAL-O0-SAN: 


ARE EASY TO MAINTAIN 


Here’s why: Dirt and grit that 
accumulate on improperly protected 
wood floors can work into the wood 
itself. Once this dirt gets ground 
into flooring, proper maintenance 
becomes almost impossible. And 
soon, a costly re-finishing job is 
needed—a job you'd like to avoid! 

But Seal-O-San keeps dirt and 
grit on the surface — makes main- 
tenance a simple job of daily sweep- 
ing. This cuts maintenance costs, 
protects wood floors from damage, 
and floors stay beautiful longer. 





BAT VERS 


SEAL-O-SAN PENETRATES DEEP... 
PROTECTS HARD OR SOFT WOODS 

See how Seal-O-San penetrates 
deep — seals the tiny wood pores 
against ground-in dirt and grit. This 
keeps dirt on top where it can easily 
be swept or mopped away. Specify 
Seal-O-San. It makes floor main- 
tenance easy, assures long floor life, 
and helps keep floors beautiful. 

















write for Free information 


Complete details on Seal-O-San, 
and how it protects floors, makes 
maintenance easy, can be yours 
without obligation. Write today. 


HUNTINGTON 


LABORATORIES 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Accountant —C.P.A., desires position in ac- 
counting or financial division of college or 
university; ten years diversified experience in 
industrial, governmental and public account- 
ing: B.S. (Columbia) ; age 36; married; salary 
open above $7500. Write Box CW 321, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Bookstore Manager-Purchasing Agent —45 years 
old, college graduate, several years experience; 
also experience with university printing and 
public relations department. Write CW 311 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Controller — Business Manager — Treasurer — 
Successful college treasurer and business man- 
ager fourteen years, college teaching in busi- 
ness administration five years, experienced in 
accounting, budget preparation and control, 
financial reporting, purchasing and plant main- 
tenance ; have understanding and imagination; 
presently employed in college; desires change. 
Write Box CW 314, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 


Food Administrator—Twelve years college and 
institutional experience ; experienced in budget 
control and personnel development; married ; 
35; veteran ; desires larger operation; available 
after May. Write Box CW 293 COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Grounds Superintendent — University graduate 
in Horticulture; years of experience in land- 
seaping and grounds supervision. Write Box 
CW 316, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Business Manager—-President seeking, for new 
position at midwestern liberal arts college in 
pleasant, growing community of 100,000, 90 
miles from Chicago; finances sound with bal- 
anced budget; accounting procedures recently 
revised ; fifteen-year, ten million dollar building 
and expansion program recently inaugurated 
on recommendation of management firm; in- 
cluding construction of new campus; respon- 
sibilities include supervision of Bursar and 
Chief Accountant, Director of Food Services, 
Office Manager, Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds, Manager of Student Center; sal- 
ary commensurate with ability and experience; 
applicant must be professionally qualified, pos- 
sess energy and imagination, and be adaptable 
to a challenging and ambitious college develop- 





i 





ment program. Apply through Box CO 212, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
enclosing full resumé, salary requirements, and 
recent photo. 


Campus Food Manager and an Assistant Cam- 
pus Food Manager—Six feeding units; 4500- 
5000 meals daily; one of above qualified to 
teach 2 Home Economics courses; submit quali- 
fications and experience at once to J. E. 
Pomfret, Controller, UNIVERSITY OF AR- 
KANSAS, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


CUSTODIAL SUPERVISOR Midwest metro- 
politan educational group interested in forward 
looking, service-minded, ambitious and expe- 
rienced man for approximately a 90 man 
janitorial operation: under 45 years of age: 
submit resumé and salary requirements. Write 
Box CO 213, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Food Service Directors—Rapid growth of the 
leading quality minded college food service 
eatering company creates a need for success- 
ful, young, male college or university food 
service directors; highest initial remuneration, 
plus rapid advancement in return for long 
hours of loyal work; character and personality 
traits more important than length of experi- 
ence; relocate with consideration given to 
preference. Send resumé to Box CO 211, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


General Book-Supply Store and School Bank 
Manager—One man operation under supervi- 
sion of business manager; New England pre- 
paratory school; enrollment boys and girls 
450; salary open commensurate with expe- 
rience; position open January, 1957 Write 
Box CO 206, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Manager of Boarding Halls Three units serv- 
ing ove* 2000 students; this is an executive 
position , applicant must have had training in 
large scale food service. Send resumé to UNI- 
VERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, H. H. Lud- 


den, Business Manager, Amherst, Mass. 


Manager of Housing—New York University - 
a new position in NYU's business organiza- 
tion; to install and administer complete 
program for management of existing and fu- 
ture housing; send detailed resumé to George 
F. Baughman, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


IBM Class Schedule Clock, Style 685-5, pur- 
chased new in 1946 at cost of $240, and on 
yearly service contract subsequently. Price $50 
plus cost of packing and shipping. Write 
Business Manager, BEKKELEY BAPTIST DI- 
VINITY SCHOOL, 2606 Dwight Way, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 


minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 25th of month preceding date of issue. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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In the midst of a busy, hectic college day 
there’s NOTHING so refreshing as a 


hoice of Ice Cold Beverage 


... Served in Seconds... 


FROM A NEW 


CCT CLOLELLG 


SOFT DRINK VENDER 


No service is more gratefully received by students than a con- 
veniently located soft drink vender. Remember ice cold soft 
drinks are not only refreshing and provide a few moments welcome 
interlude in busy schedules but they instantly step up energy .. . 
are a recognized aid to digestion. From a strictly business view- 
point a soft drink vender is a remarkably profitable venture that 
not only pays for itself but is a substantial source of extra income 
for various student activity funds. Fraternities and sororities find 
soft drink venders particularly practical and profitable. 


IDEAL’s new Fully Automatic Soft Drink Venders offer a 
selection of up to 4 popular flavors which will satisfy the tastes of 
about 3 out of 4 students. This vender is the last word in attractive 
design, fast service and trouble free maintenance. Big capacity 
means infrequent refilling. You'll be surprised at its low initial 
cost and don’t forget it quickly pays for itself out of profits. 





Why not investigate the benefits and profits 
from an IDEAL Fully Automatic Soft Drink Vender 
NOW! Phone, wire or write us for full details. 
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Students really 
appreciate this service 


They're economical 
Easy to maintain 


Pay for themselves 
out of profits 


Extra profits can go into 
student activity funds 


iy — 














‘| Ideal Model 450-P8 


4 Flavor 
Fully Automatic Vender 

















... ale 
Ideal Model 49-B Ideal Model 160-8 
Fully Automatic Vender 3 Flavor 
Fully Automatic Vender 





DISPENSER CO. 


Dept. 2201 Bloomington, Illinois 

Factories in Bloomington, Il!.; Columbus, Ohie 

In Canada: Ideal Venders Company of Canada Ltd, Montreal, Quebec 
In Mexico: American Ideal. Mexico 0.F.. Merico 














ASE STEEL FURNITURE AND LOCKERS 


MODERN IN STYLE... BUILT FOR SERVICE 





SINGLE-TIER LOCKERS 


No. 6647 TEACHER'S DESK No. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE No. 810 UTILITY CHAIR 


ASE Quality — Cheaper By The Year As The Years Go By 


a b ASE Steel School Furniture keeps that “like-new” look year after year. Quality 

built for service and efficiency. Withstands the wear and tear of youthful ac- 
tivity. Bonderite treated to assure a lustrous permanent finish arichors paint 
emiacle provides a corrosion-resistant surface. Lastingly beautiful and always 


in stvle. For classrooms, offices and libraries. Lockers for halls, locker rooms, 


field houses. Let us assist you in your planning. Write for information today. 





No. 6629 PRINCIPAL'S: DESK 


No. 835 PRINCIPAL'S 


No. 3487 STORAGE CABINET 
octal i (Ge) There's an ASE dealer near you 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. | 
Aurora, Illinois e 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 


January 1957 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 92. Circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each description item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 


lf you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Powerful Plunger 
Effective for All Toilets 

“Toilaflex” is a new, powerful plunger 
designed to fit toilets of all sizes and 


shapes and to clear them quickly and 
effectively. The unusual design of the 
plunger permits it to bend around to 
ht into any toilet bowl trap. The suc 
tion-grooved lip forms an air-tight seal. 
With the over-sized air chamber, double 
the volume ol compressed air 1s blasted 
directly at any obstruction in the toilet, 
breaking it up and washing it down. 
No air or water can escape, due to the 
special design of the “Toilaflex,” thus 
making it fully effective in quickly clear 
ing even the most stubborn obstruction. 
“Toilaflex” is marketed by the Water 
Master Co., New Brunswick, NJ., 
through Stevens-Burt Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 


For more details circle 2560 on mailing card 


Automatic Door Operator 
in Eight Models 

Eight models are available in the new 
Invisible Dor-Man line of automatic, 
concealed, noiseless door operators. The 
improvements in the line include a 
larger and sturdier hinge, a new type 
molded mat and a simplified heavy-duty 
power unit. Six of the new units are 
actuated by stepping on a carpet and two 
are handle-actuated. 

The hinge improvements were made 
to facilitate the positive control or ad 
justment of all four phases inherent in 
opening and closing a door. It positively 
averts the overswing, eliminating dam 
age to doors and walls as well as banging 
noises. The new molded carpet is 
inch thick with aluminum molding on 
all four sides, It is impervious to penetra- 
tion of water. Available in both single 
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and dual units, doors always open away 
from persons entering. Doors operate 
manually if power fails. The power unit 
is a low-voltage, electrically-controlled 
hydraulic pump requiring only one 110 
volt circuit plug-in receptacle. The im 
provements were incorporated to reduce 
maintenance and to improve safety and 
economy. Dor-O-Matic Division, Repub- 
lic Industries, Inc., 7346 W. Wilson Ave., 
Chicago 31. 


For more details circle 256! on mailing card 


Compound Microscopes 
Offered in Microstar Series 

The new Microstar line of compound 
microscopes features interchangeable and 
reversible inclined monocular, binocular 
and trinocular bodies. The stage and 
specimen can be focused to the objective 
by low-positioned coarse and fine adjust- 
ments while body tube height and eye 
level remain constant. Objective and 


ae, a 
wee 


specimen damage are eliminated through 


the variable autofocus. Left-hand as 
well as right-hand mechanical stages are 
available. Greater ease of manipulation 
is assured by dual control adjustment 
knobs located in the substage zone. 

Readily interchangeable parts extend 
the versatility of the Microstar series 
with a wide variety of models available 
to meet specific educational require 
ments. Even the simpler microscopes 
can be modified to meet more advanced 
requirements by the addition of inter 
changeable parts and accessory equip 
ment. American Optical Co., Instrument 
Division, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 


For more details circle #562 on mailing card 


Tournament Kit 
for Athletic Directors 

The completely new Harvard Table 
Tennis Tournament Kit is offered with- 
out charge or obligation to physical edu 


(Continued on page 74) 


cation and recreation directors. Every 
thing necessary to run a full-participa 
tion Harvard Gold Medal Table Tennis 
Tournament with Harvard Gold Medal 
Awards for winners is included in the 
new kit. The kit is offered to fill the re 
quests received for a competitive sport 
providing complete participation in mini 
mum space, without permanent installa 
tion and at low cost. 

Included in the kit are two Harvard 
Table Tennis Teachers with instructions, 
playing tips and photographs and dia 
grams of winning technics and official 
U.S.T.T.A. rules; three Harvard Tourn 
ament Charts for scoring all table tennis 
tournaments; a complete tournament 
publicity campaign to build local interest, 
and two Harvard Gold Medals and en 
graved Award Certificates for the win 
ners of men’s and women’s singles which 
are sent when the director completes 
and returns the tournament tally sheet. 
Harvard Table Tennis Co., 60 State St., 


Boston 9, Mass. 
For more details circle £563 on mailing card 


Blue Top Projection Lamp 
for Increased Brightness 

Greater screen brightness is offered 
with existing projection equipment when 
the new Westinghouse “Blue Top” T-12 
1200-watt projection lamp is used. It 
is interchangeable with present 1000-watt 
lamps and was originally designed for 
use by the armed services. The new 
light source has the same filament size 
as a 1000-watt lamp because of the ex- 
tremely compact filament made possible 
by the development of new technics in 





drawing tungsten wire and an exclusive 
floating bridge filament construction. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Lamp Di- 
vision, Bloomfield, N.J. 


For more details circle #564 on mailing card 
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What's New... 


Gold Bronze and Cushions 
for Folding Chairs 

Gold bronze, copper-tone and brushed 
chrome plated finishes are offered in the 
new line of BéLA Folding Chairs. 
Spring cushion, padded, plywood or steel 
seats give the line flexibility to answer 


R 


need in folding seating. The 
are available in six decorator 
colors and are designed to serve the 
need for supplemental seating in audi- 
toriums, assembly halls, meeting rooms, 
study halls and other areas. They are 
sturdily constructed of high grade ma- 
terials with quality workmanship and 
sound engineering principles. J. & J. 
Tool Machine Co., 9505 S. Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 28. 


For more details circle 2565 on mailing card. 


every 
chairs 


Portion Control Scale 
for Food Service 

Developed especially to facilitate the 
USDA Portion Control Program for 
school feeding, the new Pelouze Portion 
Control Scale weighs up to 25 pounds. 


It is designed to determine net weight 
ot foods for large quantity recipes in any 


institution. The rotating dial permits 
easy determination of net weight of in 
gredients, minus pan or kettle, thus 
simplifying weighing of ingredients. The 
dial is set at “O” after each ingredient 
is weighed, minimizing the possibility 
of errors and eliminating the necessity 
of adding totals. 

Figures are sealed between two layers 
of laminated plastic to prevent scratch 
ing and damage. The dial can be marked 
with a colored wax pencil and the baked 


on white enamel finish is easy to clean. 
The scale has an all steel case and stands 
8% inches high. Pelouze Mfg. Co., 1218 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


For more details circle 2566 on mailing card 
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Duplex Outlet 
Is Weatherproof 

A duplex outlet complete with cast alu- 
minum mounting box is made weather- 
proof by cover and plate gaskets plus a 
rubber grommet which seal the entire 
installation against severe weather con- 
ditions. The 15 ampere, 125 volt unit is 
quickly installed as it is.only necessary to 
drill one hole for mounting. A third 
wire ground may be added to the outlet 
if necessary. Pass & Seymour, Inc., Sol- 


vay Station, Syracuse, N.Y. 
For more details circle #567 on mailing card. 


High-Powered Models 
in Portable Loudspeakers 

Two new high powered models have 
been added to the line of Portapage 
portable loudspeakers. A transformer 
coupled amplifier powered with heavy 
duty batteries operates the new Portapage 
sig-Voice models. Amplifier and bat- 
teries are enclosed in a weatherproof, 
rust and corrosion proof case for use in 
any kind of weather. The molded Bake- 
lite microphone, of the noise-cancelling 
type, is equipped with a lock-down type 


talk switch for either intermittent or 
continuous operation. 

The new Big-Voice models are said 
to have an effective range of a half mile. 
They are designed for use by coaches, 
music directors, vo-ag instructors and 
others requiring a high volume, long 
range system. The IB8-BV model illus- 
trated weighs only 9% pounds and has 
a carrying handle and shoulder carry- 
ing strap. The Model CIB-BV has a 
wide angle reflex speaker for wide angle 
sound coverage. Sound-Craft Systems, 
661 Rochester Rd., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 


For more details circle 2568 on mailing card 


Ice Melting Material 
Harmless to Pavements 

Ice Rem-CF is a chemically active, 
chloride-free ice and snow melting ma- 
terial. It does not produce a heat effect 
and is said to be harmless to pavements, 
metals and vegetation. It is designed to 
thaw ice and snow quickly on steps, 
walks, streets, gutters and drains and to 
be effective at low temperatures. Speco, 
Inc., 7308 Associate Ave., Cleveland 9, 
Ohio. 

For more detalls circle #569 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 76) 


Vacuum Cleaner 
Has Portable Bag 

A new Hild vacuum cleaner is now 
available with a transferable head and 


ay | 


an outside bag. The maintenance man 
can detach the unit from the larger 
tank and strap it to his shoulder for use 
in cleaning venetian blinds, furniture, 
walls and other areas. The new unit 
features increased air volume and high 
speed. The head with the attached bag 
is available with or without the 55 gallon 
tank or the four wheel ball bearing dolly. 
Hild Floor Machine Co., Inc., 740 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. 


For more details circle £570 on mailing card 


Microphone-Lectern 
in One Unit 

A portable lectern for use on table or 
desk is now available with built-in high 
quality sound and amplification, ready 
to be plugged into any standard electric 
outlet. The unit is complete with speaker, 
amplifier, microphone and light. The no- 
glare reading light is adjustable. The 
completely adjustable microphone is of 
the finest quality and the built-in high 
fidelity speaker is designed for use with 
up to 500 people. All switches and but 
tons for regulating the light, speaker 
and microphone are on the unit, readily 
available to the speaker who can regulate 
the sound for volume and quality of 
tone. 

The lectern, with reading shelf, is 
sturdily constructed of wood with wal- 


4 


nut finish. It is a completely portable 
unit for use in classrooms, auditoriums 
and other areas, as well as for use in 
closed-circuit telecasts and other special 
activities. The heavy duty extension cord 
is 25 feet long. American Communica- 
tions Corp., Box 65, Eureka, Ill. 


For more details circle #571 on mailing card. 
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Presenting 


HARD 


METAL DORMITORY 
FURNITURE 
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| HARD is the important new name in metal 
& S| dormitory furniture. Time honored as crafts- 
NS men of LifeLong Hospital Furniture, Hard now 
offers the same service-proven quality in dor- 





mitory furniture that is specifically designed 
for educational and institutional use. 


HARD METAL FURNITURE IS AVAILABLE 
ON CONTRACT TO MEMBERS OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE INC. 

1461 Franklin Avenue 

Garden City, L.!., New York 





METAL DORMITORY FURNITURE 
is already in use throughout the country 


Catholic University Washingto . < 

Ohio Wesleyan University Delaware, Ohio 

University of Richmond Richmond, Virginia 
University of Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Stevens Institute of Technology Hoboken, New Jersey 

St. Joseph's College West Hartford, Connecticut 
Stanford University Palo Alto, California 
Arizona State College Tempe, Arizona 
Muhlenberg State College Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Yale University New Haven, Connecticut 
Miami University Oxford, Ohio 

University of Virginia Charlottesville, Virginia 
College of William & Mary Williamsburg, Virginia 
University of the South Sewanee, Tennessee 


WRITE FOR CATAROG AND /NFOR 


HARD MANUFAC 


IFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

RST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 

EL PASO, TEXAS 

117 TONAWANDA STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. Executive Offices and Plant 
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The Insured 


TUITION 
PAYMENT 
PLAN 


This is the prepayment plan that 
brings the parent low-cost life and 
disability insurance protection, plus 
a monthly budget provision that ex- 
tends to the final month of his edu- 
cational four or more 
Used today in many 
of the best-known colleges and pre- 
paratory schools, it has proven most 
valuable to administrative officers 
by providing them with a dignified, 
parent-approved method which: 


expenses 
years hence. 


alerts parents to their financial 
obligation when the student is 
accepted for admission; 


4 


Individualized descriptive literature for mail- 
ing to the parents of incoming students is 
furnished for each preparatory school, college 
or university 


offers parents a convenient and 
logical plan for meeting that ob- 
ligation; 

assures the parent (and thus the 
college) that he will have ade- 
quate funds with which to meet 


his college obligations in full and 
on time; 


preserves the traditional relation- 


ship between the college and the 
parent—debt-free and direct. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


= ~~ + 75 


We should like to know more about the In- | 
sured Tuition Payment Plan as it would apply | 
to the students at: 


Name of School 
or College 


Address 
Please contact 


Name 


Title 


RICHARD C. KNIGHT 


INSURED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 
112 WATER STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


Leena area ananasenasememenam 


— 
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What's New... 


Specialist Projector 
for Filmstrips and Slides 

Bright, uniform pictures and extremely 
low film plane temperatures when op- 
erated out of the case are features of the 
new 500-watt Specialist Projector. When 


used in the airflow case, a special system 
reduces temperatures further. The pro- 
jector is adapted for use with single and 
double-frame filmstrips and two by two 
slides. The special cooling devices pro- 
tect slides and film against color fading, 
warping and drying. 

Ceramic tracks protect filmstrips used 
in the projector. A built-in take-up com 
partment rolls the film as it is used. The 
change from single to double frame film- 
strips is accomplished by simple sliding 
plates. Filmstrips may be projected either 
vertically or horizontally and even spliced 
or bent strips will be accepted. A manual 
two by two inch slide changer is standard 
equipment. 

Two locking clips hold the projector 
firmly in the case and the tilt mechanism 
has a locking device. The Specialist is 
made of sturdy, die-cast aluminum, fin 
ished in silver-gray. Bell & Howell Co., 
7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


For more details circle 2572 on mailing card 


Scaffold Assembly 
Covers Large Area 

Painters and other maintenance work 
ers will find the Baker Scaffold 
Auxiliary Platform assembly strong and 
rigid. The new assembly is available in 
lengths to provide platforms up to 14 
feet six inches, including the two sup 
porting Baker Scaffolds. The rigid truss 
construction span between the supports 


new 





gives maximum strength with minimum 
weight. A safety locking feature keeps 
the assembly rigid and it is fully adjust- 
able for height every three inches, even 
when units are stacked. Baker-Roos, Inc., 
602 W. McCarty St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


For more details circle #573 on mailing card 


Torrivent Unit 
for Auditoriums and Gymnasiums 
Sectionalized design is offered in the 
new large capacity Torrivent heating and 
ventilating unit for use in large build- 
ings such as auditoriums and gymna- 
siums. Unit combinations offered in the 
new line range from a basic model sup- 
plying untempered make-up air through 
nine models to a deluxe model that 
provides heating, ventilation and humidi- 
fication. Wide coil selections provide a 
range of final temperatures for any re- 
quirement. The exclusive Louver Fan 
grills are completely adjustable for air 
discharge patterns and are engineered to 
deliver large air volumes quietly and 
economically. The Trane Company, La 


Crosse, Wis. 
For more details circle 2574 on mailing card 


Mopping Bucket 
of Stainless Steel 

Heavy gauge stainless steel is used in 
the fabrication of the new Geerpres mop 
ping bucket. All standard Geerpres fea 
tures, such as welded construction and 


lightweight chassis with ball bearing 
rubber wheeled casters, are incorporated 
into the 32 quart bucket. The reen 
forced rim curls over heavy stainless steel 
wire. The bucket is polished for ease 
of cleaning and is completely corrosion 
resistant and rust-free. Geerpres Wringer, 


Inc., Muskegon, Mich. 


For more details circle #575 on mailing card 


Silent Surface 
on K-lite Chalkboard 

A sheet of plastic and glass fiber makes 
up the new green K-lite chalkboard 
which is said to have a silent surface. 
The surface is soft, which eliminates 
chalk squeal and reduces glare thus 
making it easy to read material from any 
place in the classroom. The new board 
is also available in other colors and in 
sizes up to 12 by 3% feet. It is low in 
cost and easily installed without the use 
of special tools or skills. Monsanto Plastic 
is used in the new board. Kessler Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 4521 Lake Park, Youngs- 
town 12, Ohio. 


For more details circle 7576 on mailing card. 
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this one dormitory unit 


fits student needs 


_ 


.»’ 


ew Beautyrest ae 


Sleep-Lounge y | 


By day it’s a handsome chaise or sofa. But simply 
removing the bolsters and tailored slip cover turns 
it into an inviting headboard bed. With the new 
Beautyrest* Sleep-Lounge, one dormitory room fits 
student needs for both study and sleep — perfectly 
and economically. 
The basic unit consists of an angle-iron frame and 
¥ oe firm No-Sag Spring, equipped either with famous 
7< Beautyrest Mattress or Dorm Bilt, a fine standard 
S inner-spring mattress. Accessories include headboard, 
Beautyrest Sleep-Lounge fice steactively into space-saving tailored slip cover, and bolsters. Get full details from 


corner arrangements—minimizes furnishing and housekeeping your supplier today, or mail coupon for information. 
requirements. , 
*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


Contract Division, Dept. CU-1 
\ | Vi IV () N C ( () M PA NY Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
CONTRACT DIVISION Please send full details on Sleep-Lounge 
DISPLAY ROOMS 


Name 
CHICAGO * NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA * DALLAS * COLUMBUS 
LOS ANGELES Address... 


City 
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What's New... 


Chair-Desk 
Has Fiberglass Seat 

Molded fiberglass forms the seat and 
back of the new No. 880 chair-desk unit 


designed by John Hauser Associates for 
Peabody. The tubular frame is 
ruggedly constructed and reenforced for 
long school life. A metal book rack is 
readily accessible between the legs of the 
chair. The solid Fiberesin plastic study 
top in contemporary design gives ample 
desk space with comfort. A similar unit 
is available with the so-called tear-drop 
design tablet arm which provides writing 
area in minimum space. The unit is de 
signed to encourage correct posture. The 
Peabody Seating Co., Inc., North Man- 
chester, Ind. 


For more details circle #577 on mailing card 


steel 


...0f the many teachers’ 


only ( ite 


SEU) 


Designed to balance 


your school budget! 


It takes Haskell budget know-how to give 
you more value for every school dollar 
you invest in teachers’ desks. More built-in 
quality, more comfort, more beauty in- 
cluding colors —all pays off! Happier 


teachers! Better teaching! 


*aSau — See current edition 
of American School & 
University for details or 
write Haskell . . 


303 E. Corson St., Pittsburgh 19, Po. 


Ceramic Tile 
Now In Large Size 


The new Stylon Magna-Tile ceramic 
wall facing offers many construction ad- 
vantages with its 12 by 16 inch large rec- 
tangular size. The wider expanse covered 
by one tile lowers installation time and 
requires less grouting. Magna-Tile is 
made frostproof for practical use out 
doors as well as interior use. It is avail- 
able in eight Matt-glazed colors and 
seven Ripple finishes. Stylon Corp., Box 
341, Milford, Mass. 


For more details circle 3578 on mailing card 


Concentrated Detergent 
in Liquid Form 

Oakite Liqui-Det is a new detergent, 
containing no soap, which goes instantly 
into solution in hard or soft water, hot 
or cold. It develops copious suds which 
penetrate and loosen most common soils 
in a short time. The report states that 
it can be used repeatedly without rinsing, 
and without causing any build-up of 
film or discoloration. Liqui-Det is de- 
signed to be safe for use on every type 
of surface while being pleasant to the 
hands. concen 
trations make the product economical in 
use. Oakite Products, Inc., 1280 Rector 
St., New York 6. 

For more details circie 2579 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 80) 


Good results from low 


desks* 


YOUR 








Decorative Fixtures 
for Lighting Public Areas 
An easily installed, attractive decora 
tive lighting fixture for colleges and 
other institutions in public areas is now 
available in the Virden Wondabar. The 
inexpensive hub and spoke framework 
support either three, four or five lighting 
fixtures, according to need and personal 
taste. Length of spokes and depth of 
the ceiling attachment can be varied ac 
cording to conditions and designs se 
lected. 
new 
the 


fixtures 1s 
Wondabar, 


A variety ot types_ol 


available for use with 

















SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE 
THE MAJESTIC HOTEL FOR LITERATURE 


6 
some of which are illustrated. John C. 


Virden Co., 6103 Longfellow Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2580 on mailing card 
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votes Camdaters 


WAY 


to HEALTH 


Millions have taken the baths at Hot 
Springs—America’s only health resort 
with natural thermal waters under the 
regulation of the Director of the Nat'l. 
Park Service, U.S. Dept. of the Interior 
—and, countless people have testified 
to the magic qualities of these world- 
famous baths. You, too, can find relief for 
jangled nerves, aching muscles, stiff 
joints, hardening of the arteries, and, 
yes, even rheumatism and arthritis. 


HOTEL 
& BATHS 
From $3 per day single 
$4.50 per day double 
And , ou can budget your meols 
ot $450 « dey 


= 
SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK, 
ARKANSAS 
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Science Building, Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 
Architects: Hewitt & Bastian 

Contractor: Tunnicliff Construction Company 

Equipped with Adiake Reversible Windows 


Another Adlake aluminum window installation 


Minimum air infiltration 
Ad lake Finger-tip control 


No painting or maintenance 
PROVEN 


a Guaranteed non-metallic weatherstripping (patented 


serrated guides on double hung windows) 


No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO 


The Adams & Westlake Company AS 


Established 1857 « Elkhart, Indiana « Chicago » New York 
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What's New... 


Steel Chalkboard 
Applied Direct to Wall 

Low cost and high quality are claimed 
for the new method of installing Korok 


steel chalkboard. The direct-to-wall in 
stallation, which eliminates lamination, 
core, backing and plaster grounds, cuts 
costs. Korok D.T.W. has a completely 
flat surface plane. Butt seams of the 
chalkboard are so flat that they can be 
written across with ease. The new 
method permits firm bonding to plas 
ter, masonry, slate or other surfaces. 

Korok chalkboard is sheet steel with 
a coating of green vitrified enamel fused 
to the surface and is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer for the life of the building. 
The Enamel Products Co., 341 Eddy 
Rd., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2581 on mailing card 


Manifold Assembly 
Assures Hot Water Supply 

The Ruud Equaflow is a pre-designed 
manifold assembly designed to solve the 


problem of unequal flows of hot water 
from multiple unit installations of auto- 
matic storage gas water heaters. Where 
institutions install identical gas water 
heaters in multiple units, the Equaflow 
simplifies the balanced manifolding of 
two, three or four units, eliminating the 
possibility of one or more Units not sup 
plying their proportionate share of hot 
water. The manifolds are furnished as 
a package, complete with copper fittings. 
Ruud~ Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


For more details circle 2582 on mailing card 


Special Plastic Floats 
for Swimming Lanes 

A special, extra long, small diameter 
plastic float to mark competitive swim- 
ming lanes was developed by Paul Stark, 
swimming director, Shaker Heights High 
School, Shaker Heights, Ohio. In addi- 
tion to providing an effective method for 
marking competitive swimming lanes, 
the new float is suitable for life lines 
and for decorative lines in the pool. The 
plastic floats are strung on a stainless 
steel cable and are used in a solid, con- 
tinuous line for the full length of the 
pool. The high quality plastic used in the 
floats cannot rot or rust, is resistant to 
abrasion, exceptionally buoyant, and colors 
are non-fading. J. H. Shepherd Son & 
Co., E. First St., Elyria, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2583 on mailing card. 


Multiple Drinking Fountain 
in Attractive Colors 

Modern design, cheerful colors and 
lightweight yet strong Fiberglas con- 
struction are features of the new Haws 
drinking fountain. Designed by Chan- 
ning Wallace Gilson, the fountain has 
Howing contour lines which harmonize 
with any style of architecture. The new 
model is wall mounted, has three bubblers 
and includes all Haws sanitation features 
im its construction. The three angle- 
stream fountain heads are raised and 
shielded to prevent direct mouth contact 
and are vandalproof mounted to the re 
ceptor, 

Fiberglas plastic used in the fountain 
is exceptionally strong and designed to 
withstand severe abuse. Its light weight 
facilitates installation and requires mini 
mum support. The new drinking foun- 


tain is available in white and in five deco- 
rator colors: Cerulean, Pistachio, Coral 
Accent, Yellow Mist and Grey Satin. 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co., Fourth & 
Page Sts., Berkeley 10, Calif. 


‘or more details circle £584 on mailing card 
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LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? 


Someone to fill a vacancy in your staff 


By pam /iae 


New simplicity of design achieves 
style, comfort and classroom efficiency 
with strength to pass the test of time. 


a Busi- 
ness Manager—Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds—Purchasing Agent—Director of Food 
Service and Dormitories? 


e517 1826 





Or maybe you are thinking about making a 


change. 


If so, consider placing a “Classified Advertise- 
ment in the next issue of College and University 
Business. 


It costs but 20c a word (minimum charge of 
$4.00) to place your story before the admin- 
istrative officers of colleges and universities in 
this country and Canada. 














“Classified Advertisements” are working success- 
fully for others—they can do the same for you 


WRITE TO: Classified Advertisements 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. MICHIGAN . CHICAGO I1, ILLINOIS 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 

Patents are pending on all the pieces of the Heywood - Wakefield 

Trim Line design. Heywood -Wakefield, School Furniture Division, 
Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 
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Better Daylighting 
Brings Students Enjoyable 
“GLARE-FREE” School Days 


Like a good scholar, Coolite is bright without being 
bothersome. Installed in the upper rows of sash in this 
Teacher's Laboratory, Eastern Montana College of Edu- 
cation, Coolite floods the interior with softly tinted day- 
light ‘that is diffused deep into the room. Its eye-easy 
light eliminates shadows, makes all visual tasks easier. 


Coolite Heat Absorbing glass permits maximum use 
of daylighting ... Absorbs up to 50% of unwanted solar 


heat ... helps keep interiors comfortable. Because of 


Teacher's Laboratory Building, Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Montana. 
J. G. Link & Company of Billings-Butte, Architects 


Send today for 
free literature. 
Address Dept. 27. 


this quality, Coolite is commonly specified in south and 
west exposures, 


Specify Coolite when you build or remodel and gain the 
best in daylighting plus increased efficiency and economy. 


Translucent, light diffusing glass by Mississippi is 
available in a wide variety of patterns and surface 
finishes, all scientifically “‘visioneered” for better 
daylight illumination. Available from distributors 
of qu.” ty glass. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS cCOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. «+ St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK «© CHICAGO e¢« FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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first consideration is... 


WHEN MODERNIZING 
SCHOOL STAIRWAYS 


ee ae 


BSE AuUTy 


see 


Ow Cosy 


ee 


a 


> 
PAB, 


t 
ere 


ENanc, 


give you all these features plus the extra 
wear and sound deadening properties of live 
rubber construction and a brilliant selection 
of six distinctive marbleized colors and plain 
black. 


Armor-Tile for landings is available in match- 
ing colors to round out a pleasing decorative 
scheme. These treads are designed not only 
to modernize the appearance of wooden, 
masonry, or slippery steel stairways, but 
also to offer non-slip safety protection at a 
minimum of cost. Badly worn stairs can 
easily be restored with our latex leveling 
compound. 


Armor-Treds are delivered to your door, cut 
to specifications and ready to be installed 
immediately—with a minimum of effort by 
an ordinary mechanic. Quick adhering 
Armor-Cement eliminates the need for screws 
or nails. We manufacture and distribute a 
complete line of mats, stairtreads, and mat- 
ting. If your needs are immediate, please 
write details. Be sure to use the coupon 
below for our catalogue. Mail it now! 


American 
oor Products 
Company 


4922 WISCONSIN AVENUE + WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
send your catalogue immediately to 


What's New... 


| Portable Grandstands 
Handled by Two Men 


The new Leavitt portable steel grand- 
stand is so constructed that two men can 


easily erect or dismantle it. Available in 
heights of five, six, eight or ten rows, 
the stands have steel components con- 
nected by spring loaded pins that permit 
speedy erection in the field without tools. 
The grandstands are available in starting 
sections of 19 feet, individual sections of 


Supports, braces, foot boards and seat 
boards are precision made and completely 
interchangeable. The all steel under- 
structure has cross-braced construction 
and the hardware is zinc or cadmium 
plated ~for long life. Treated wooden 
skids keep metal parts off the ground 
and distribute weight evenly over soft 
ground. The Leavitt stands have safety 
features incorporated into the construc- 


tion. Leavitt Products Co., Urbana, IIl. 


For more details circle #585 on mailing card 


Sanitary Server 
for Sliced Bread 


A new unit for serving sliced bread, 
buttered or unbuttered, is offered in the 


redesigned Serv-a-Slice bread dispenser. 
The attractive stainless steel and safety 
glass dispenser holds five Pullman loaves 
of bread, one wide compartment being 
supplied for rye bread. Bread is dis- 
pensed a slice at a time by merely raising 
the lever under the type of bread wanted. 


| Safety glass panels on the front make 


selection easy. 

The back of each compartment lowers 
for easy filling. Cleaning is simplified 
through the crumb tray, removable from 


20 feet and extension sections of 12 feet. | 


| COAT and HAT RACKS 





Stationary 
“pF” Style 


Leading architects and outfitters 

specify Checker Wardrobe Equip- 

ment to save space and hold 

wraps in an efficient, sanitary and orderly 
manner. Hats rest on high ribbed, slotted 
shelves. Spaced hangers keep coats apart, 
open to light and air, visible and instantly 
available. SF Style units accommodate 
4 or 5 persons per foot. DF style units ac- 
commodate 8 or 10. 3’2”, 4’2” and 5’2” long 
“portable” units go wherever needed on 
large casters. “Stationary” units come on 
glides and can be anchored to floor. “WM” 
Style racks mount directly on any wall. 
All Checker racks are correctly engineered 
to interlock on left or right and to stand 
up under a full load. They will not tip 
over, sag, sway, creak or wobble. Built for 
lifetime service of strongly welded heavy 
gauge steel and square tubing and beauti- 
fully finished in modern baked on colors. 
They are vermin-proof and fireproof. 


Style WM wall RACKS 


1. Beautiful lucite numbers snap-on 
each hat space 


name 





Add-on shelves spring lock either 
to right or left 

. Tags now go on hanger hooks 

. Any Checker quickly converted 


from hanger to hook type of 
reverse 


Write for Bulletin CK-16 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


| 1127 W. 37th Street © Chicago 9, Ill. 


the rear. With the dispenser sliced bread | Be(a * 
- “ ae. does not dry out and is kept in a sanitary 
condition. Even buttered bread can be | 
handled by the dispenser. Serv-A-Slice 
Industries, 3207 S. Shields Ave., Chi- 
cago 16. 

‘or more details circle £586 on mailing card 
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UNDERFOOT SAFETY REDUCES OVERHEAD 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 








_ 


Lambert - St. Louis Air Terminal 


Architects: Hellmuth, Yomasaki & 
Leinweber 























In the beautiful functional buildings 
now rising, tomorrow is already 
here... and so are tomorrow’s 

floor problems. ea 


+h 


The past 50 years has seen unbelievable progress in the development of new forms, new 
materials, new harmony of design —and the unveiling of new concepts of floor treatment 
which makes the modern functional floor practicable. 


Hillyard, celebrating its 50th Anniversary, pledges significant contributions in 
continuing development of safe, economical floor treatments with proper built-in 
light reflective beauty. Limitless research, farsighted management and a 
nationwide staff of experts in floor treatment will guide Hillyard’s second fifty 
years to new heights of service. Working closely with architects, builders, 
administrators and custodians, we are confident we shall help achieve yet higher stand- 
ards for functional floor use and beauty 

in buildings “Where Tomorrow Begins.” 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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What's New... 


Curtain Wall System 
for One to Three Stories 

Freedom of design at minimum cost 
s offered in the modular exterior 
curtain wall system known as Unit Wall 
Che system of modular components al 
, 


lows the creation of 2852 different design 


new 


variations, using all sizes and types of 


components. Particularly well suited to 
the construction of one, two and three 
story schools and colleges, the system 
employs ten standard prefab wall units. 

Attractive achieved 


through the use of various finishes, such 


appearanc ©€ 15s 


as colored porcelain enamel paneled areas, 


satin finish aluminum mullions and 


frames and other units. Erection is 


2001 wood bock 


az 





SHOWROOMS: New York 


84 


simplified and horizontal expansion and 
contraction provided for with the inter- 
locking split-mullion design. Components 
include insulated panels, operable sash, 
fixed sash and doors. Prefabricated wall 
units are available in various heights and 
widths, with or without sash. Kawneer 


Company, Niles, Mich. 


For more details circle 2587 on mailing caid 


Out-of-Sight Installation 

With Automatic Door Operator 
The Stanley Hydro-Magic Door Op 

erator 1s easily 

thresholds 


under door 


alterations in 


installed 
with no door 
frames or extensions under jambs as the 
operator is only four by seven by 25% 
inches. ‘lhe smooth hydraulic operation 
speeds trafhe flow and the rate with 
which the door opens and the time it 
stays open can be regulated. The unit 
can be used with the Magic Eye con 
trol, push plate, hardware controls or 
the Magic Carpet Control. 

The Magic Carpet Control is now 
available in color with a complementary 
clip-on molding for attractive appearance 
The carpet controls 
are constructed of molded plastisol and 
come in blue, green, brown, and gray 
while the clip-on moldings are made of 
extruded aluminum alloy. The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. 


For more details circle 2588 on mailing card 


ot entrance-ways. 


(Continued on page 86) 


Optical Instrument 
Tests Student Vision 

A new Bausch and Lomb optical in 
strument to test student vision requires 
no special knowledge to operate. Called 
the School Ortho-Rater, the instrument 
is a tabletop device which may be set 
up anywhere in the school. The com- 
plete battery of tests can be administered 
in from one to one and one-half minutes. 


Di 


The student sits before the Ortho-Rater 
and repeats orally what he sees on a 
series of illuminated slides within the 
instrument. No reading ability is re 
quired, making the instrument available 
for children who have not yet learned 
the alphabet. The glass covered metal 
bound slides do not fade from frequency 
of handling. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


For more details circle 2589 on mailing card 


emphasis on 
structural strength 
and contemporary design 


126 years the leading makers of 
chairs and tables for public use 


2001 upholstered back 


he 





Write us your ting requir 
We will send appropriate 

illustrated material. 

THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Chicago Dallas 


Los Angeles 


Miami Statesville, N. C. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 








IN LIFETIME 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


+ 20 Col Save Space 
oiors ° 
x — choice of finishes and Money with 


to make hundreds of | MENGEL Closet Walls! 


color combinations 


Only “CHF” Stools and Tables offer Mengel Closet Walls are factory-built modular units, 


‘ " shipped K.D. in individual cartons, in 2’, 3’, 4’, 5’ and 
such a Wide Selection of Colors and 6’ widths. They are all 9114” high, to permit tilt-up 


Finishes ... plus Cast Construction installation with 8’ ceilings. 


Colors to fit any need . . . colors to match or They are easily installed in almost any combination 
contrast with any interior . . . in lifetime porcelain in place of conventional walls, thereby saving floor 
ename] . . . plus other finishes like chrome, bronze 
plate, anodized aluminum—and the most distinc- 
tive of them all—cast amber solid bronze. No 
wonder “CHF” stools and tables are always in the 
majority in the National Food Service contest oor more living space with- Mengel’s exclusive roller hanger 
winners. Follow the famous architects and de- out loss of closet space! ts esally and quickly adjusted 
signers who choose “CHF” for color . . . for fine de- Cest less than conventionel iy Mate 

sign _.. for rugged, dependable cast construction. plaster or dry wall closets! Hardwood frames with Gum, 


5 ~ : : . : ‘ . Birch or Mahogany plywood 
Give your installatien that “award-winning look.” Interiors equipped with rods, achastuedl 
7 : divider partitions, shelves and 


drawers, as desired. Built-in Field-proved in thousands of 
chest and desk units available institutions, apartments and 


TOWEL COSTS ™/ « / on quantity orders! homes! 


~ Saat- Du! Peo MAIL THIS COUPON ! 


Saves 85% of washroom mainte- 9 
nance overhead, too. Neater, cleaner washrooms WA WEL 


with 24 hour automatic drying service. Improved 


sanitation. Eliminates mess and litter. 
| ENGEL... 
WRITE TODAY 
for Ol WA 


Complete Color 


The Mengel Company 
Catalog 814 West 25th Stre r 


space and money. They are also widely used as extra 





closets in existing buildings. 


“The Diamond Merk Winston-Salem, N. 
of Quality” 


Gentlemen: Please rush me full details about 


FO oe Mengel Closet Walls. 
< CHF ; 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES || ~_ Name ; 


The CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. | see 


“Dependable Since 1897” Street 


3117 Commonwealth Ave. NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. City 
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TMonwe 
FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


TRUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices, Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe's new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 





Proved at SC HOO LS 
Everywhere 


PARCOA Controls 


Parking Automatically... 
Without Attendants! 


PARCOA gives you exclusive ‘‘card- 
key’’ control for flexible, automatic pri- 
vate parking. Low in first cost, it pays 
for itself quickly because no attendants 
needed. Safe—requires minimum main- 
tenance. Proved in scores of installa- 
tions. Write for full details today! 


Division of JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 
4619 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, II. 
Phone LOngbeach 1-0217 


Sales and Service Offices in Major 
Cities Listed under BOWSER, INC. 
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What's New .. . 


| Microfilming Unit 


Includes Reader and Enlarger 
The Micromat is an all-inclusive pre- 
cision microfilming instrument which in- 





cludes a microfilm camera, microfilm 
reader and auto-focus enlarger in one 
unit. It is therefore possible with this 
instrument to make a permanent film 
record of students’ records and other 
data and still have these records available 
for quick and easy reference through the 
microfilm reader on the Micromat. Man- 
ufactured by Durst of Bolonzo, Italy, the 

| Micromat is now available in the U.S. 
The 50 mm Schneider F:4.0 Com 
ponon lens in the Micromat photographs 
the image sharply and produces a sharp 
enlargement. The film cassette holds 30 
feet of 35 mm film. As the film is trans- 
| ferred into position and exposed, it auto- 


matically counts the number of micro | 


photos taken. The unit is offered at a 

moderate price and includes lights, copy 

cassette, lens and all accessories. It is 

distributed in this country by Hanimex 

(U.S.A.) Inc., 585 Market St., San Fran- 
| cisco 5, Calif. 


For more details circle 2590 on mailing card 


Bucksco Dish Dolly 
Helps Reduce Breakage 
Designed so that dishes cannot fall off 


the stacks, the new Bucksco “Poker Chip” | 


Dish Dolly is mounted on five inch ball 


bearing, neoprene-tired swivel casters. It | 


is low enough to fit under work tables 


and is easily maneuverable. The dolly | 
is fabricated entirely of aircraft alu- | 


minum alloy with riveted construction 
and is lightweight and sanitary. It is 


available in two sizes, one for nine inch | 
| dishes and one for six inch dishes. Bucks 


County Enterprises, Inc., Quakertown, Pa. 


For more details circle #59! on mailing card 
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AMERICA’S BEST 
KNOWN NAME IN 


Chimes & Carillons 


Year after year, more schools, 
churches and institutions select 
Maas-Rowe bells, chimes and 
clock systems than any other 
make. The more than 25,000 
installations attest to their 
superiority. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING! If you are 
considering the purchase of bells, 
chimes or accessories, regardless of 
size, insist on hearing the actual instru- 
ment. Let your own ears be the judge. 


One of our nearby dealers 
will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration. Write for 
complete details .. . 


3015 Casitas Ave. 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 








Please care... 


In America we store our 
farm abundance. Through- 
out the world, millions of 
people are hungry. For just 
$1, CARE will deliver a 
22-lb. Food Crusade pack- 
age of U.S. surplus, in your 
name, to a needy family 


overseas. 


Because you care the hun- 
gry will be fed; our unused 
food will fulfill its life-giv- 
ing purpose, and strangers 
in a far-off land will know 
that Americans. and Amer- 
ica, are their friends. Mail 
your dollars to CARE Food 
Crusade, 660 First Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y., or your 
local CARE office. 
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Lovely Royal metal furniture is chip and burn-resistant 


look... it says,“make yourself at home” 


The “dorin” is a home-away-from-home for the 
student .. . that’s why it’s important to choose 
Loyal METAL FURNITURE furniture with care. Royal is the perfect answer 
friendly, durable, conducive to quiet study. 
It creates prestige, cuts maintenance costs with 


FACULTY ROOM -—_ LOUNGE AREA smooth, beautiful, easy-to-clean surfaces. 


DORMITORY LIBRARY 


CLASSROOM CAFETERIA 


Royal Model 3900 Three-Drawer Dresser 


SSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESSSSSESEHSESHHECHESEHESEHHEEEEHESE 


oe METAL FURNITURE Fy 5 


eS ee ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
P . _ 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., Dept. 19-B 


VERTICAL FILING SYSTEMS : 
Please send me free Roya/ Steel Furniture Booklets and complete in- 


formation on Royal Design and Room-Planning Service. 
DEALERS AND SHOWROOMS 


COAST-TO-COAST | i cistlentetees 
Address __ 
School mee: 


City, Zone, State__ 
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What's New... 


Ice Cream Machines 

For Every Production Need 
Sweden Freezer now offers two new 

soft ice cream dispensers and two milk 


shake machines which can be used 
singly or in any combination to fill in 
dividual production needs. For example, 
if high milk shake and lower ice cream 
production is desired, Model 207 Shake 
maker combined with 216 SoftServer is 
suggested. The new machines feature a 
high production capacity of ice cream 
dishes in two seconds and milk shakes 
in five seconds. 

Each unit is a self-contained machine 
which stands 52% inches high and 14% 
inches wide. The front panel is remov 
able for easy access for servicing and the 
ready made and water connec 
tions make the machines easy to install. 
Sweden Freezer Mfg. Co., 3401 17th 
Ave. W., Seattle 99, Wash. 


For more details circle 2592 on mailing card 


power 


Acoustical Tile 
Is Non-Combustible 

With non-combustible qualities, Fresco 
Acoustical Tile looks like stippled plaster 
The rough white finish may be spray 
painted to match decorative schemes and 
is available in 12 by 12 or 12 by 24 inch 
sizes. Fresco may be installed on a con 
cealed suspension system or adhered di 
rectly to the underside of any surface. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 
1, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2593 on mailing card 


Folding Table Line 
Has 165 Different Tops 

A choice of 165 different plastic tops 
is now offered in the Midwest Portable 
Folding Pedestal Line Tables. The color 
and pattern assortment makes it possible 
to choose tables to harmonize with any 
classroom, dormitory or lunchroom color 
plan. The tables are easy to set up and 
fold compactly for storage. The sturdy 
structural steel tubing legs have mar 
proof glides. Welded construction is em- 
ployed throughout and the Du-Honey 20 
automatic leg safety lock assures positive 
locking in both the closed and the ex 
tended positions. The tables are available 
in a wide range of sizes and in heights 
to accommodate any age group. Mid- 
west Folding Products, Roselle, Ill. 

For more details circle #594 on mailing card. 
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UPHOLSTERED 





Handsome styling, strong, 


first choice. 





SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, 


tastnamrton 


mmc. 


mabsacmuserrs 


Sky high in style, down to earth in price, Hamp- 
den is the answer to public seating that requires 
smart, modern appearance at an economical cost. 
rugged construction, 
comfortable seating should make Hampden your 


Write Department 13A 
for illustrated brochure 
of plete line 


TUBULAR 
STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIR 
NUMBER 





Stainless Steel Fountains 
at Economical Prices 

The newly designed line of Elkay 
stainless steel drinking fountains com 
bines economical price with fine fabrica 
tion and workmanship. A new embossing 
around the bubbler drilling keeps plumb 
ing rough-in completely above the water 
level line and allows the fountains to 
meet rigid sanitary codes. Models avail 
able include a fully recessed fountain, a 
semi-recessed illustrated, and a 
fully exposed unit. A wide back on the 
recessed models gives ample head room. 


model, 





A large removable access panel is in 
corporated into the semi-recessed and 
fully exposed units. Elkay Mfg. Co., 
1874 S. 54th Ave., Chicago 50. 


For more details circle 2595 on mailing card 


HIGH ER LEARNING 


CARPETS 


Tinolan process was developed at a 
leading museum to restore priceless 
tapestries and other wool fabrics. It 
revives colors and conditions to renew 
the natural “spring.” 


Pile that has been matted by traffic and by scrubbing 
is remarkably improved and Tinolan conditioning 
removes the dirt “‘attraction’’ of soaps and detergents 
so rugs stay clean longer. Also, Tinolan mothproofs 


as it cleans. 


Easier 
costs les® 














Rugs and carpets can be treated with- 
out removal, are back in service the 
same day. Tinolan costs less than usual 
methods . 


Write for trial offer data. 


TINOLAN 


The Tinolan Company of America, Inc., Wallingford Rd., Media, Pa. 


. . less money . . . less work. 
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in a class by itself... 


Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 
pilots you through every budgetary and general 
accounting job...automatically! 


Just slip in the budget ledger. And the Sensimatic’s 
ready to go on your all-important budget accounting. 
All finished? Then, simply flick the job selector knob. 
And just like that you’re set to go on payroll, or 
students’ accounts, or athletic department accounting. 


And best of all, you go as you please! For no matter 
how fast you index amounts, the Sensimatic 
carriage will instantly, automatically travel from 
column to column, form to form .. . printing the 
figures right where they belong. (Just as if it has a 
mind of its own!) 

The exclusive sensing panel’s the reason. It actually 
“knows” exactly which accounting job you want 
buttoned up the instant you flick the knob. 


And would you believe it? . . . that’s only one of 
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many reasons why this machine is so simple to operate 
that even beginners save you countless accounting 
hours and dollars. Save you so many dollars, in fact, 
that before long your Sensimatic will pay for itself 
over and over again! 

So how about a complete demonstration? There’s 
absolutely no obligation. All you do is call our nearby 
branch office. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There’s Business There’s (Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic” are trademarks 





What's New... 


Wood Panels 

in Folding Door 

_ A wood folding door of Beautywood 
is now offered at a budget price. Con- 


sisting of vertical panels of solid wood, 
Beautywood doors are connected with 
color fast, flame resistant, non-cracking 
Geon. Each panel is hinged with a series 
of pantagraph self-aligning, aluminum 
mounting units for smooth, even action. 
Floor guides and bottom tracks are not 
required. Panelfold provides an attractive 
wood door when open and folds back 
into minimum space. 
able for every standard sized opening. 
Panelfold Doors, Inc., 1090 E. 17th St. 
Hialeah, Fla. 


For more details circle #596 on mailing card 


Doors are avail- 


MAYLINE 


Two Fine Tables 
For Your 


Classroom. 


The C-7702 Art Table has a 20” x 24’ 


adjustable top 
compartment holds six boards 21” x 26”. 
oak. Choice of finish golden oak or natural. 


MAYLINE 


Symbol of te Superiority 


MAYLINE 
COMPANY INC. 


525 North Commerce Street 
Sheboygon, Wisconsin 


MAYLUNE 


metal edge, adjustable 
drawing top and a 20” x 10” metal edge reference top. Draw- 
ing table C-7703B has « 30” x 42” solid basswood metal edge 
Roomy drawers are individually keyed. Board 
Base of each table is 


Both tables will be on display when you visit us in booths 
1324-26, AASA Convention, Atlantic City, February 15-20. 


C-7703B DRAWING TABLE 


Heavy-Duty Construction 
in Large Capacity Floor Machine 
The new Model PR-22 Master Floor 
Machine is engineered for rugged main- 
tenance duty in institutions. It has bal- 
anced heavy-duty construction, facilitating 
handling of the machine which features 
extra-large floor maintenance capacity. 
The new PR-22 scrubs, shampoos, 
waxes, polishes, grinds, sands, buffs and 
dry cleans up to 20,000 square feet of 
floor surface daily. The low construction 
provides access to areas under desks and 
cabinets and a 40 foot cable gives it long 
range effectiveness. The machine cleans 
ali types of floor surfaces and has a com 
plete assortment of accessories and at 
tachments. Premier Co., 755 Woodlawn 
Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


For more details circle #597 on mailing card 


Redesigned Gift Wagon 
in Four Colors 

Four standard colors are available in 
the redesigned Cres-Cor Gift and Utility 
Wagon. Other colors are available on 
special order. The all-aluminum cart, 
manufactured in two sizes, is light 
weight and easy to handle. The junior 
model has two shelves with four remov- 
able trays. The senior size has three 
shelves and six trays. When the top 
shelf partition is lifted out, a deep. top 
compartment is available. Both are of- 


(Continued on page 92) 





DIFFERENT SIZES, 
OF BULLETIN BOARDS AND 
CHANGEABLE LETTER BOARDS 


BY DAV-SON 


tered in Aqua Green, Cherry Red, Candy 
Pink and Aluminum Satin. 

All units carry a cash box which is 
now made with a clip for easy removal 
in carrying cash to the safe. Special 
heavy duty center wheels are used for 
improved maneuverability and the steer 
ing caster wheels are close to the outer 
edges for even weight distribution when 
the cart is filled. The cart can be used 
as a gift wagon to carry books, candies, 
magazines, beverages and other items. 


When the trays are removed the cart 
serves as a utility wagon tor maimntenance 
or housekeeping items or for carrying 
foods. Crescent Metal Products, Inc., 


18901 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


For more details circle #598 on mailing card. 


STYLES 


A Dav-Son board for every job. 


structed, every Dav- 


for years of service. 
Dav-Son 


MAYLINE 


ardwood or Metal 
ighest Quality Felt 


Changeable letter directory and 
announcement boards, black boards, 
menu boards, others. 


Seurdily con- 
board is 


built to last, with quality built-in 


Changeable Letter Di- 
rectories for Lobby, Office, 
Outdoor 


de Variety of Styles and Sizes 
lass Enclosed Front 


bsolutely Warpproof 
Iso Available with 5’ 5” 
Standards 


or Metal 


lwood 
® With or Without Locking Glass 
© World's Largest Selection 





~ INVITED 
Your Dealer Can't Supply, 
Order Direct 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


311 N. DESPLAINES STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, DEPT. CB 


INSIST ON DAV-SON—YOUR BEST BUY! 
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“DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY: BRITE 
Lighting itu 104 


modernization ...start right 


If budget considerations are a factor in doing a complete 
school modernization job, you can start right, right now 
with Day-Brite lighting. When you do, watch out for false 
economies. Don’t be misled by a “‘just-as-good-for-less”’ sales 
story. This is one of the common fallacies in the field of 
fluorescent lighting—often the most costly in the long run. 


Protect yourself by making a point-by-point comparison between 
Day-Brite fixtures and any other make. Then judge for yourself. 
It takes only a few minutes and can save you years of regret. 
Your Day-Brite representative will help. Call him. 

Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5452 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Classroom, Longfellow School, Massillon, Ohio, relighted 


with Day-Brite fixtures. 
71101 
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What's New... 


Literature and Services 


e “Arts and Crafts Furniture” is the 
subject of the attractive Catalog 219 re- 
leased by Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis. The 64-page book has 
four-color printing on the inside covers, 
showing the finishes and colors in which 
the furniture is offered. Attractive line 
drawings picture the many items in the 
line and full descriptive information on 
storage units, mechanical drawing, shop 
and service equipment, as well as data 
on tops are included. The catalog also 
has several pages of suggested floor 
plans for various types of arts and crafts 
classrooms. 

For more details circle 2599 on mailing card 
e “The Story Behind A Bottle” is the 
title of a new 24-minute motion picture 
telling the story of glass containers and 
their development. The film, photo 
graphed in Eastman color and presented 
in narrative style, goes back to the 
earliest known glass containers made in 
Egypt about 1800 B.C. and brings the 
story down to the present time. Prints 
of the film are available in both 16 and 
33 mm from the Glass Container Mfrs. 
Institute, 99 Park Ave., New York 16. 

For more details circle 2600 on mailing card 
e The new edition of “The Audio- 
Visual Equipment Directory” is now 
available from the National Audio-Vis 
ual Assn., 2540 Eastwood Ave., Evans 
ton, Ill. It serves as a guide to all kinds 
of current A-V equipment and includes 
photographs of 447 separate models with 
complete specifications and prices for 
each. The 200-page directory sells at 
$4.25 per copy. 

For more details circle 260! on mailing card 
e A new large quantity muffin recipe 
using Kellogg’s new high protein cereal, 
Special K, is available from the Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. Also of 
fered by the company are suggestions 
for serving Kellogg’s cereals with soft 


ice cream. 
For more details circle 2602 on mailing card 


e “Delkote Developments for School 
Use” are described in a new catalog re- 
leased by Delkote, Inc., 1419 Faulk Rd., 
Wilmington, Del. Suggestions on how 
Delkote adhesives, finishes, lacquers, 
cleaners and preservatives can be used in 
the classroom, library and school shop, 


and in plant maintenance are included. 
For more details circle 2603 on mailing card 


e A new catalog entitled, “Stran-Steel 
Buildings With the Luxury Look of 
Stran-Satin,” announces the enlarged 
line of commercial steel buildings and 
accessories manufactured by Stran-Steel 
Corp., Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. Fea 
tured in the colorful brochure are the 
new rigid frame structures, two 50 and 
60 foot bow string truss buildings and 
the recently developed Stran-Satin metal 


wall. 
For more details circle 2604 on mailing card 
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e A new quarterly publication, The 
Hillyard Floor-O-Scope, made its ap- 
pearance with the Fall Issue 1956. De 
signed to provide helpful information to 
all of those concerned with the main- 
tenance of floors of any type, the new 
pocket-size magazine will discuss com- 
mon floor problems and recommend 
practical and economical solutions. The 
second issue, scheduled by the Hillyard 
Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo., to appear 
in January, 1957, will help to commemo- 
rate the company’s fifty years of service 
to the field. 


For more details circle 2605 on mailing card 


e Catalogs on Coppes Nappanee School 
Furniture and Equipment are now avail- 
able from Coppes, Inc., Nappanee, Ind. 
Filed in a handy folder, the catalogs cover 
furniture and equipment for the school 
in the following categories: foods and 
nutrition; music and visual aid storage 
and shelving; clothing and textiles; home 
management, home nursing and child 
care; arts and crafts; kitchens of dis 
tinction, and supplementary accessories 


and equipment. 
For more details circle 2606 on mailing card 


e “Allied’s Electronic Data Handbook” 
contains a collection of the most-often 
needed formulas and data used in radio 
and industrial electronics. Available from 
Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 80, the handbook also in 
cludes fundamental data on mathematics, 
decibles, engineering and servicing. 
For more details circle 2607 on mailing card 


e Complete information on the special- 
ized engineering services provided to 
architects and administrators by J. E. 
Stephens Associates, Inc., 116 Delaware, 
Detroit 2, Mich., is available in a new 
40 page brochure on “Food Facilities 
Engineering.” 
For more details circle 2608 on mailing card 


e A new catalog of tables and stools for 
lunchrooms and cafeterias as well as 
Sani-Dri electric hand dryers is offered 
by The Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
North Chicago, Ill. Entitled “Designs in 
Color,” the catalog is printed in attractive 


colors as well as black and white. 
For more details circle 2609 on mailing card 


e A new engineering specification hand- 
book on Lawler Thermostatic Control 
Valves is available from Lawler Auto- 
matic Controls, Inc., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
Bulletin M-3 includes application infor- 
mation, graphs, diagrams and piping lay- 
outs. 
For more details circle 4610 on mailing card 


e Information on the “2200 3-in-1 Plug- 
mold Electrified Baseboard” is given in 
a new eight-page circular available from 
The Wiremold Co., Hartford 10, Conn. 
Known as Form 590, the folder illustrates 
and describes the wide application of 
2200 Plugmold where multiple electrical 


outlets and additional circuits are needed. 
For more details circle #61! on mailing card 


e Three national organizations have co- 
operated in the publication of a new 
booklet on the steps involved in estab- 
lishing and operating an educational 
television station. Entitled “Educational 
TV for Your Community,” the booklet 
discusses costs of establishing a station, 
presents the results of careful studies of 
present stations and indicates staff needs. 
Published by the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, 1610 Washtenaw, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., jointly with the Joint 
Council on Educational Television, 
Washington, D.C., and the National As 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters, 
Champaign-Urbana, IIl., the booklet de 
scribes the programs now being seen on 
educational television. It discusses the 
training possible through this medium, 
actual programs and courses within 
schools, and the steps necessary to acti 
vation of one of the 258 TV channels 


reserved for educational television. 
For more details circle #612 on mailing card 


e Nabisco has published a new booklet 
on its complete line of individual service 
varieties available to the institutional 
fields. Entitled “It Costs So Little to 
Serve the Best,” the booklet includes 
service suggestions and cost per serving, 
and is available from National Biscuit 
Co., 449 W. 14th St., New York 14. 


For more details circle #613 on mailing card 


e The story of the “air curtain” door 
and how it keeps out weather but per 
mits entrance and exit of persons and 
equipment with no wear and tear on 
doors is told in a brochure offered by 
the American Air Curtain Corp., 10408 


Manchester, St. Louis 22, Mo. 
For more details circle #614 on mailing card 


e “The Nutritive Values of California 
Prunes” is the title of a revised booklet 
published by the California Prune Ad 
visory Board, 2 Pine St., San Francisco 
11, Calif. In addition to data on the 
nutritive values of prunes, the booklet 
contains historical and descriptive facts 
on the varieties of prunes. 
For more details circle #615 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 


N.J., manufacturer of pencils and other 
school supply products, and American 
Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio, manufac 
turer of crayons, paints and other art 
materials, announce the merger of the 
two companies. The report states that 
both companies will continue their op 
erations without change of location, per 
sonnel or policy. 


United States Plywood Corp., 55 W. 
44th St., New York 36, manufacturer of 
plastic and plywood products for build- 
ing, announces the opening of a new 
branch operation at 1124 Seventeenth 
Street, Santa Ana, Calif., headed by Beryl 
Abbott. 
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American Air Curtain Corp. 
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California Prune Advisory Boord 
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Hobart Delivers Higher Standards, Lower Cost per Serving — 
in Kitchen-Wide Installations 


It's always a great advantage to plan your choice of equipment with 
Hobart — to consolidate your purchasing and servicing. It saves time and Trademark of Quality & for over 55 years 
trouble, gives better results, and delivers both individual and overall 
economies (as in interchangeability features). Many Hobart products, 


such as food cutters and mixers, can be used to great advantage in more be: (@) KS Gi rt 
than one “quarter”. 


You get the widest coverage of products in the industry, including machines 


food waste disposers and food, kitchen, bakery and dishwashing 
machines. (Full line only partially illustrated.) You get the most models, 
for greatest individual efficiency in size and capacity. And they're 
Hobart machines, backed by an unparalleled engineering reputation, a 
guarantee and service facilities known and respected everywhere... 
The Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food, 
Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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With a modern system of Johnson Individual Room 
Temperature Control, you can be certain of provid- 
ing ideal temperature conditions for every purpose 
and, at the same time, minimize heating and cooling 
costs. 


At the Medical College of Virginia, School of 
Dentistry, a Johnson Pneumatic Control System 
regulates four double-duct air conditioning systems 
to maintain perfect conditions for work and study. 


Medical College of Virginia, School of Dentistry, Richmond, Virginia. 
9 y y 
Baskervill & Son, architects, Richmond; Hankins, Trapnell & Anderson, 

mechanical engineers, Richmond 


Provide Maximum Comfort and Economy with 
Johnson Individual Room Control 


Johnson Individual Room Thermostats control mix- 
ing dampers that correctly proportion the amounts 
of hot and cold air needed to produce a continuous 
supply of perfectly conditioned air for each room. 


Other Johnson Controllers apply the proper 
humidifying effect and regulate the primary air 
supply units, the refrigeration compressor and a sup- 
plementary convector radiation heating system. The 
system also compensates for changes in outdoor 
weather conditions by matching heat output to out- 
door temperatures. Operation of all heating and air 
conditioning equipment is automatically coordi- 
nated to minimize heating and cooling costs. 


If you are planning a new building, or moderniz- 
ing an existing building, get the greater efficiency 
and economy benefits of Johnson Individual Room 
Control. An engineer from a nearby Johnson branch 
office will gladly give you his recommendations with- 
out obligation. Johnson Service Company, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Prin- 
cipal Cities. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


SINCE 18865 


PLANNING MANUFACTURING INSTALLING 





